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INVITATION. 

isitors are always weleome at The 

panion building, and every opportunity is 
gladly given them to witness each stage in the 
process of preparing and issuing the paper. <A 
guide is always in readiness to conduct them 
through the various departments, and to point 
out the principal features of interest. As prac- 
tically the entire work of illustrating, printing, 
folding and mailing, in addition to all the details 
of business and editorial management, is carried 
on in this building, there is sufficient diversity 
of oceupation to interest every one and well 
repay a visit. 


Com- 


oa) 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


ld Home Week is a movable feast. It has 

already been observed in many towns. In 
many other places celebrations are to come. 
All through these summer months such gather- 
ings as that pictured on the front-cover page 
will be familiar features of rural life, and such 
old homes will be the object of pilgrimage. It 
adds a pleasing touch of timeliness, to know 
that the original photographs from which the 
illustrations were made were taken this very 
year. = 


oD 


A" annoying error, Which doubtless at once 
corrected itself in the minds of many | 
students of local history, but whieh should not 
be permitted to mislead others, crept into the 
charaeterization of the Deane Winthrop House | 
at Winthrop, Massachusetts, the subject of last 
week’s cover-page portrait. It should have 
been described as the oldest house now standing 
in ‘‘Greater Boston’’ 
it may seem elastic, is actually more definite 
and more correct than the one which was inad- 
vertently employed. a 
Dee sessacnd reunion, literally ‘‘on the old camp- 

ground,’’ will be that of the Fourth New 
Hampshire Volunteers, this week, when the 
forty-fifth anniversary of the organization of the | 
command will be celebrated on the old fair- | 
grounds at the North End, in Manchester, New | 
Ilampshire. This place is now the handsome 
residential section, but although it bears no 
resemblance to a fair-ground now, it will always | 
be known to the last generation as ‘‘the old | 
fair-grounds.’’ It is the spot where the *‘boys’’ 
camped before going to the front. More than 
one New England city can show its like. Gen- 
erally the name 
now, yet it registers an imperishable memory. 


he hopes for aerial navigation seem more 
likely of realization as one reads of a recent | 
journey into New England by balloon, a journey | 
of two hundred and twenty-five miles, which | 
seems to have shown, on the part of this par- | 
ticular balloon at least, a capacity of guidance. | 
The aeronauts left New York City at midnight, 
sailing over Long Island Sound, spoke a tugboat 
off Bridgeport, Connecticut, landed at Noank for | 
breakfast, and then, resuming their journey, 
finally descended at Brant Rock, a seashore | 
resort near Plymouth, Massachusetts. This was 
at half past eleven in the forenoon, so the trip 
had taken just about twelve hours—not a record 
balloon journey in point of time, perhaps, but 
rather out of the common in that the direction | 
chosen was held to steadily, and the aeronauts | 
rose and descended at their own will instead 
of the caprice of their craft. 
& 


hrase-makers will soon have to hunt up a} 


word to cover the meaning we have been ac- 
customed to assign to ‘‘isolate,’’ since, speaking 
in a large way, a man is not alone, or detached, 
even though uncompanioned, if he is in a position 
to talk with a hundred friends. Lighthouses 
will be tolerable homes when the wireless tele- 
graph is added to their equipment—an achieve- 
ment for the near future, probably; and for 
several weeks it has been possible to think of 
Mount Washington as a place where one might 
live the year round, and have society of a sort, 
too, for recently the long-distance telephone has 
been carried to the very summit. One man at 
the north pole would be isolated, in the fullest 
sense of the word; but almost anywhere else, 
at this stage of the world’s progress, he is pretty 
certain to be united with his kind by the electric 
wire, even when personalities are far removed. 


Poa 


tate surveyors who, on behalf of Massachu- 

setts, are correcting the southern boundary- 
line, are understood to be making some odd 
discoveries. The line, they say, has not been 
run since 1804, and then it was surveyed with 
the aid of compasses, for that was long before 
the day of modern transit levels. To mark the 
line then, piles of stones were placed along 
the boundary at every mile, and up to the first 
of the month the surveyors had found more than 
a secure of places where these heaps had been 


a phrase which, although | 
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moved, 


to throw saloons into Connecticut. 


In a majority of cases this was done | = A SCHOOL. The publishers of 
In other | of any Academy, 


of The Pp 








will be pleased to send to any one it a C 
, Military School, Business College, 


instances the owners of residences and business | = Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or University 


property did it to take advantage of the lower 
tax rate in the adjoining state. Of course in 
few or no cases will it now be possible to fix 
responsibility for these performances, but the 
surveyors hope to insure that they shall not be 
duplicated in the future. The new line marks, 
placed at distances of a mile from each other, 
are granite blocks that weigh a ton apiece, 
and hard though they will be toe move, they 
will be watehed. 
* © 
HARD ON THE TOURIST, 

he slopes of Mount Vesuvius are divided, 

like the rest of the civilized world, between 
various villages. Each of these villages has 


| lent equipment. 


very strict rules and regulations about the pro- | 


|fession of ‘‘guiding,’’ and forbids the guides 

| from other communes to bring tourists in except 

/on special arrangement. How jealously they 
guard their privileges, says the author of ‘‘A 
Levantine Log-Book,’’ is shown by a curious 
seene which took place under his eyes while he 
was at the base of the cone. 


This was what interested them. A tourist 
suddenly came in sight who did not come from 
the direction of the railway. ‘The Resina guides 
immediately spied him, for he was accompanied 
by two strange attendants. Like birds o prey, 

1 the others gathered round. The wrangling 
which at once broke out was not unlike the 
clangor of contending gulls ever a bit of food. 

The tourist, it turned out, was accompanied 
by guides from Pompeii. The Resina experts 
fiercely resented 4 eee. and ordered 
them to depart. mmpeiians with equal 
fierceness ly ee the poor tourist 
battle raged. He spoke no language but his 
own, whatever that may have been, — Bulgarian, 

| may hap, or Polish, —bat he would gaze dumbly 
from time to time at the circle of scowling faces 
|round him, as if he would very much like to 
| know what it was all about. 


| Just as the guides were on the point of | 
coming to blows over their prey, two carabineers | 


—trural police officers—appeared. With a magis- 
terial air they restored peace on the —— 
if not silence, and ordered the contending fac 

tions to state their cases. It was done at great 


}and Italian. When the carabineers had heard 
the case in full, they advanced gravely to a cer- 
tain monument on the mountain, a stone cairn. 
Here one of them drew a line with his toe in 
the shifting cinders, just as boys draw a line 

| for a jumping contest. 

**Here,’” he Said, a, to the Pom- 
peiian guides, ‘‘here is your limit. You can 
come up this i with your tourist—beyond you 

cannot go. Thus says the law.’ 
The ey, carabineer nodded with owlish 
gravity. With yells of joy the Resina guides 


fell upon the hapless tourist who had come by | 
iL 


Pompeii trai 
| Two of them grabbed him by each arm 
third hooked a strap into his belt and pulled 
|from in front, a fourth pushed from behind 


‘and in the twinkling of an eye they hustled | 


him up the trail toward the crater, while the 
baffled Pompeiian guides remained behind the 
fatal line, gnashing their teeth. 





it wears seems incongruous | 
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GAUCHO ETIQUETTE. 


he cowboys of the pampas of South America 
are a race of half-breeds called by the Indian 

| name of Gauchos. In his book, ‘‘A Thousand 
Miles’ Walk Across South America,’’ Mr. 
Bishop gives many interesting particulars in 
|regard to these people, with whom he was 
| brought in close contact. Their ideas of table 
etiquette will help us to judge of their civiliza- 


tion quite as fairly as they judged of ours. 


| Our meal was served in 
| fashion—one iron spoon and two cow’s horns, 
, lit in halves, were passed round the group, 

e members of which squatted “upon their 
raf and freely helped themselves from 
| the kettle. 
| Even in this most uncivilized form of satis- 
| fying = there is a peculiar etiquette, which 

most lowly peon invariably observes. Each 

member of the company in turn dips kis spoon, 
| or horn, into the center of the stew, and diaws 
it in a direct line tow him, never allowing 
| it to deviate to the right or the "left. 

By observing this rule each mm 
without interfering with_his oe meg Being 
ignorant of this custom, I dipped my horn into 
t mess at random, and fished about in it for 
some of the nice bits. My companions regarded 
= horrid breach of iteness with scowls of 

tience. They declared, with some warmth, 

je capataz that gringos did not know how 
to eat, and ‘‘as they lived upon dogs in their 
own distant country, they come to the great 
Argentine Republic to get food and grow fat on 
the Gauchos.’’ I apologized as well as I could, 
and endeavored, during the remainder of the 
meal, to eat according to Gaucho etiquette. 
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WHAT’S IN A NAME? 
hrifty Aunt Abigail Perdunn, who owned a 
small farm a short distance out on the turn- 
pike, tied her horse to the hitching-rack in front 
of the village grocery-store and went inside. 
Removing the lid from her market basket, she 





| fowls. 

**T don’t know whether I’d better buy these 
or not, Mrs. Perdunn,’’ said the proprietor of 
the store, with a sly wink at the bystanders. 
“Some of my customers com lained ‘about the 
last lot of dle you brought in.’ 

‘*What was the matter with ’em?’’ she asked. 

‘They were tough as flint.’’ 

“Tough as flint?’’ echoed Aunt Abigail, 
without the suspicion of a smile. ‘‘Well, what 
else could you expect? I told you they was | 
Plymouth | Rocks. You didn’t have to buy 
7em. I s’pose they’ll say these are hot an’ 
peppery, ’cause they’re Black Spanish.’’ 


genuine pampas | 
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EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston. 








Academy for Boys. | 
Williston Seminary Easthampton, Mass 
Prepares for college or se The and medical schools. 
Fully equipped | laboratories in Physics, Chemistry and 


Biology. New Athletic Field, 43 mile ai anid | straightaway | 
track. 66th year. JOSEPH H M., Principal } 


Dow Academy, Prancenha; N.H. 
Both sexes. Thorough. Four courses. Prepares for 
College or Scientific and Medical Schools. Endowed. 
New building. Modern equipment. $200 in prizes for 
1906-7. $180 per year. HENRY H. CLARK, Prine ipal. | 


GODDARD SEMINARY. &,.caunieust:| 
lege Preparatory Courses. Modern buildings. Excel- 


State championship track team. 
Located in the heart of the Green 


Large grounds. 
Mountains. nage endowment reduces cost to $170 | 
a year. Orlando Hollister, Litt. D., Principal, Barre, 


RICKER CLASSICAL INSTITUTE. 


Healthful location. Pulmonary diseases very rare. 
Graduates enter most New England colleges on cer- 

ficate. Expenses very lew, need not exceed $150 
for board tuition and books for the year. Apply to 
L. M. FELCH, Principal, Hou LTON, MALNE. 


VERMONT ACADEMY for Be and Ponte. 


Nine modern buildings and excellent is equipment. New 
laboratories, gymnasium, athletic hool life 
is unusually earnest and attractive. College prepara- 
tory,se nientific, music and art courses. Terms moderate 


Address JOHN i. ALGER, A.M., Principal, Saxtons River, Vt. 








University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Electrical En- 
gineering. Chemistry, P harmae y, Agriculture, 
Law. Elective courses in Languages, Sciences, 
History, ete. Military Drill. Vee epary expenses 
about $200 ayear. Geo. peat hh elt Pres., 
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Boston STAMMERERS’ Institute in.’ 2 


128 Tremont St., Boston. Estab. 40 years. Special terms. 











38th Year begins September 27th. 


Pamphlets giving terms of admission, specimen 
examination papers, and full information concerning 


| courses of instruc tion, expenses, etc., may be had on 
application to 


DR. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 
288 Dartmouth Street, _Boston. 
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Comprises the following Departments : 

The College of Letters (Degrees A. B. and B.S.) 

The Divinity School (Degrees A. B. and B. D.) 

The Engineering Department (Degree B.S.) 

The Medical Scheol (Degree M. B) 

The Dental School (Degree D. M. b. ) 

The Bromfield-Pearson School. Connected with 
Eng gineering Department, and offering 
special two-year we 

The Graduate Dept. (M.S 

Summer 

Young men and woung women are admitted on 

equal ter we | fe aul de Fae mages > of the College. 

r Catalogue address, 
H. G. ae, Soecion, TUFTS COLLEGE, MASS. 





, A.M. and Ph. D.) 


























EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY i's: Founded 


so. Unsurpassed location. Modern dormitories, 
College eroneresary and General 
Courses. A high-grade school for boys and girls of 
moderate means. Fall term ¢ } ‘aoekon llth. For 
particulars, address Rev. L Principal. 


The Cambridge School of Nursing. 


Incorporated by leading edue ators. Nine months’ 
preparatory and three years’ training in all depart- 
ments of Nursing. Term —— October Ist. ‘wo 
months’ vaeation annuall pply to the Prisca. 
1000 Massachusetts Ave., Sambridge, M. 


New Haven Normal School of Gymnastics 


307 York Street, New Haven, Conn. 
Two years’ course for preparing teachers of Physical 
Training. Course in Massage — Medic al Gymnasties. 
Summer e ‘ourses in Gy sti 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 























length and in voeiferous Sicilian, Neapolitan | 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for Mechanic Arts. S/rongteachers. High ideals. Anew 
gymnasium with swimming pool. Fitsfor College,Scien- 

tifie School and Business. Illus. pamphlet sent free. 
Address Dr. I. K. WHITE, Rock Ridge o Hall, W Wellesley Hills, Masa. 


The School of Agriculture 


and Horticulture in Harvard University 


Teaches young men to become successful Farmers, 
boa amg Florists os Managers of Estates. For par- 
ticulars address Prof. F H STORER. J. Jamaica Plain, 


THE ALLEN SCHOOL, 
West Newton, Massachusetts. 

‘4th year. Senapinge equipment and instruction of 
the large sch with personal inspiration of the 
small. New polling with gymnasium and swimming 
bath. Past year, 69 boys, 10 teachers. The Seer Secrstere: 


a STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, $223; %sz: 


Location unsurpassed. Besides the regular course, 

special elective courses are open to graduates of col- 
| leges and normal schools and experienced teachers. 
Entrance examinations will be held on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, September lith and i2th. For catalogues 
address J. ASBURY PI TMAN, Principal. 




















| LEAVITT INSTITUTE, Turner Center, Me., 
| Offers superior advantages at minimum expense. 
Beautiful location. Efficient teachers. ——— ry 

homelike buildings. Well-equipped la 

| gymnasium. Co-educational.  $135-$150 an ries 
| necessary yearly expense. College preparatory and 
| general courses. Opportunity for deserving students 

to defray portion of expenses. Catalogue. Fall term 
opens Sept. lith. Bertram E. , A. B., Principal. 


School of the MUSEUM, of | FINE ARTS, 


COURSES ol SxeTRUt ag Drawing and 

Fainting, E. C. Tarbell, F. W. Benson, Philip Hale, 

M. Paxton; Modeling, B. L. Pee; Anatom Q 
Puilt Hale; Pers pective, A. K. Cross; PY 
ment at Desi ARS Howard W AL. Director. 

ARSE —Paige and Cummings Foreign 

Se eg Helen Hamblen, Gardner and ten 

other Seholarships; Prizes in money awarded in 


Far eke id a ange Aes F. Brose 
fa i a ae ae 
Ghe Colby Academy, 


New London, N. H 











Beautiful location. Altitude 1,365 feet. Strong 
teachers. “Laboratories. Library. Athletic field. 
Gymnasium. Vigorous, attractive school life. 
Broad courses for college, technical sehool, busi- 
ness, musie. Certifieate privilege from leading 
colleges. Expense $160; $210. Fifty-fourth year. 


Catalogue. J, O. Wellman, A. B., Principal. 














For Young Men and Women. 


Faculty of fifteen trained specialists. Thorough 
raining in all studies bgeperstery for college or for 
business life. Music, Jloeution. Beautifully 
jocated amid the foot- hillsof the White Mountains, 
he school has all the natural advantages of high 
elevation, pure air and water. New $30,000 gymna- 
sium will contain -shower baths, bowling alleys, 
baseball cage and swimming pool. Separate dor- 
mitories for young men and women. A large and 
increasing endowment keeps the rates unusually 
low. For catalogue and booklet of views, address, 


GEORGE L. PLIMPTON, A. M., Principal, Tilton, N. H. 











BURDETT 
COLLEGE 


SUCCESS 


is due to its system of 


Actual Business 
From the Start 


which enables students to 


LEARN BY DOING 


the things which they will continue 
‘to DO IN BUSINESS LIFE. 


‘3 7 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


Enroll NOW for the FALL TERM, 
Tuesday, September 4th. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 
OF BUSINESS AND SHORTHAND, 
18 Boylston Street, Boston. 








GTZ tEARN 


Wireless Morse 
AT nOSTOE TELEGRAPH INSTITUTE, 
0 Boylston Street, Bost« 
Beane hes! boy Main St., Worce ster: eaneine tham B si- 
ess College, South ) Framingham, Mass. < ‘atalogue. 


DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and helpful school spirit. Liberal endowment 
permits liberal terms, $250 per year. 

For catalogue and information address, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal, Franklin, Mass. 








HOWARD SEMINARY 


For Girls and Young Ladies. West Bridgewater, Mass. 
In a healthy and beautiful location, 25 miles from Boston. 





showed the grocer a half-dozen nicely dressed | 


Home building remodeled in summer of 1905 at a large 
expertse, Academic, College Preparatory and Special 
Courses, Two years’ course for High School graduates. 
Art and Music studios. Students from 14 states. For 
catalogue, address, 

Miss Sarah E. Laughton, A. M., Principal. 


 ERIRERARAAAAK 
3 STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, ; 


Worcester, Mass. 





for public schools. Unsurpassed facilities for 
practice-teaching in actual ongoing schools. 


Examination for admission, Sept. 11th and 


l2th. For catalogue and cireular giving full 
RUSSE pal 


+ etn. Bag address E: H. 


RARER PAA AAA AAA 


: For the thorough preparation of teachers 
> 
s 


Tuition and use of all books Sree. 5 
¥ 
€ 











SEPTEMBER 
IN THE 
ADIRONDACKS 


No finer place can be found than 
the Adirondacks in September. 

The air is cool and bracing, the 
scenery beautiful, and the sense of 

rfect rest that comes with the night 
is delightful. 

This wonderful region is reached 
from all directions by the 











“ America’s Greatest Railroad.” 


For acopy of “The Adirondack Mountains 
and How to Reach Them,” send a two-ceut 
stamp to George H. Daniels, Manager Gen- 
eral Advertising Department, Grand Cen- 
tral Station, New York. 


Cc. F. DALY, 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
NEW YORK. 
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BW crowded into chapel 
Me W that night as fast as six 
: hundred girls well could. 
Doctor Goldman was at the 
organ, and he played as peace- 
fully, as beautifully, as if the air 
were not tense with excitement. 


Prexy, too, was as composed and remote as if !and were polite, only we had 


he were not holding a secret in his hand that 
we were all just burning to know. 

I could see Pauline’s back as she sat in the 
third seat ahead of me, straight as a ramrod, 
head up, not a quiver. Pauline always was so 
insufferably self-controlled ! 
that moment that I couldn’t bear it if Pauline 
didn’t get it. 

At last the chapel service was over. 
eyed us with one of those 
flashing looks of his, twitched 
his head forward from the 


Prexy 





It seemed to me, hold of me. 








not entered each other’s room 
for three months. 

It was while I was hurrying 
down the long corridors to our 
room that the great idea took 
It was so sudden 
that I sat down on a window- 
silland gasped. I didn’t think 
long, but 1 thought so hard it 


osx WINIFRED 








IRKLAND 





through and through, and | 
knew they could keep a secret. 
The Blue sputtered a little at 
first, maintaining that it was 
giving a false impression, but 
the Gray settled her. The Blue 
and the Gray are both as poor 
as church mice, but their names 
went down on Molly’s list, each 
with fifty-two dollars opposite 





collar, tossed back the doc- 
tor’s gown that is always in 


his way. . 
Then his voice filled the 
chapel : 


‘‘I have this evening to 
announce the decision of the 
faculty in regard to the Ellis 
European Fellowship, 
awarded annually to a mem- 
ber of the senior class. At 
the meeting held yesterday, 
the faculty named as recipi- 
ent Miss Janet Ellsworth 
Burr.”’ 

A silence of blank aston- 
ishment for what seemed a 
whole half-minute, then little 
Bob Torrance, our president, 
who sat in front, turned 
round a face afire with shame 
for all of us, her arms going 
like mill-hammers. 

We understood. We clapped 
until the roof rang, for were 
we, the seniors, going to let 
the under-classmen see that 
Janet Burr was not the girl 
we wanted? Also, how 
dreadful for poor Janet, those 
slow-moving seconds while 
we waited to applaud! We 
none of us dared to turn and 
look at her. 

But what could the faculty 
have been thinking of to give 
the fellowship to a little 
dried-up, brown ‘‘dig’’ like 
Janet when there was a gen- 
ius like Pauline Yorke in the 
class? 

Was that the kind of work 
the faculty admired, work like 
Janet’s, dull and dry and 
labored, mere scholarship ; 
without a spark? Janet had sat with her nose 
in a book ever since she had entered college; 
she had never held an office, never got acquainted 
with anybody, and didn’t seem to know what 
class or college spirit meant. 

And there was Pauline, who could do work 
that was all fire and imagination and originality, 
and while she was doing it, still have time to 
be one of the most influential girls in the college. 
Janet would be a dig to the end of her days. 
Pauline could have made the class and college | 
famous. 

Pauline and I had once been friends, and I 
knew what was in her, even if I cotfldn’t get 
along with her. Also I knew how poor she | 





EnemsgT FOARRRY — 


DRAWN BY ERNEST FOSBERY. 


“ BUT, O, DEAR, THAT IS THE THING THAT IS WORTH WHILE.” 


made me dizzy, and I saw it all as clear as a! 
bell, and it was all so simple! 

1 burst into our room and took hold of Molly, 
and shook her like a dusty rug. | 
“*Throw away that Greek dictionary,’’ I 
cried, ‘‘and get to work! You’ve got to do it, 
you know, and you’ve got to set about it this 

very minute !’’ 
“What ?’’ gasped Molly. 
**Pauline’s fellowship !’’ 
**Pauline’s fellowship! 
Janet has the fellowship.’’ 
“‘O stupid, stupid, stupid!’’ If Molly was 
the sweetest-tempered girl in college, it was | 
terribly hard to have a roommate who could 


What do you mean? 


to it. Fifty-two seemed an odd sum, but that 
was because each of them would give her own 
two in addition to my fifty. 


The thing took like wild-fire. I never saw 


IN THE MATTER OF THE FELLOWSHIP 


K 


1 





anything in college work so fast and so furi- | 


The girls just crowded over each other 
in order to give. The money came in by fives 
and tens, with three or four twenty-fives. Molly 
would fly back to our study to report about once 
a half-hour. 

‘*Two hundred and ninety-five!’’ she would 
gasp, and run off again; or, ‘‘Three hundred 
and thirty, and I haven’t been to Davis Hall 
yet!’’ 

By that time I was breathing easily; there 


ously. 


was, and how ambitious, and what a year of | never understand, after one had roomed two! was no doubt that we should have enough. We 


Europe would mean to her. 
All these things were beating in our heads 
while we filed out of chapel to Doctor Goldman’s | 

music. 

Outside the chapel door the class was rallied 
in a mob about Janet, Bob leading in the con- 
gratulations. Just as I came out, Pauline, 
stately and serene, was shaking hands most 
cordially with Janet. Bob was thumping both | 
on the back impartially. Janet was the least 
composed of the crowd. Her face was working | 
painfully, and it was pretty hard to see, because | 
Janet did not know any of us well enough not 
to mind showing how she felt. A class is ex- 
pected to be uproarious on announcement night. | 
Goodness knows we didn’t feel uproarious, ‘but | 
Bob made us keep up appearances. 

I stole away from the racket after a while. | 
I felt so sorry for Pauline, and I couldn’t tell 
her; that was the worst of it that evening. 

It was in February that I had discovered | 
that Molly Carr would give up her single room | 
to Pauline, and come in with me. Pauline and | 
| had roomed together*for two years, not always | 
very comfortably. It was a great deal better | 
that we should part. We had decided that we | 
were really quite unsuited. We spoke, of course, 


years with Pauline. ‘‘Don’t you see what I 
mean ?’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘Can’t the class give a 
fellowship as well as the faculty? Can’t we | 


the girls are still raging about Pauline. What | 
you’ ve got to do, Mary Duncan Carr, is to take | 
this pen and paper, and go out and see what 
every senior will give, except, of course, Janet 
and Pauline.’’ 

‘*But, Hortense, I never do things. 
don’t you do it yourself ?’’ 

“O Molly!” I fairly wailed. ‘‘Can’t you 
understand anything? I can’t do it, of course, 
because Pauline wouldn’t want me to. You 
mustn’t let a soul know I had anything to do | 
with it, and Pauline mustn’t know a word of | 
it all until our fellowship is announced in chapel | 
just like the faculty fellowship. ’’ 

‘*All right,’’ said Molly, and off she went. 
Molly can work like the wind when once she 
understands. 

I let Molly have a good start. I sat still all 
by myself just as long as I could stand it; then | 
I went up-stairs to see the Blue and the Gray. 
The Blue and the Gray are the right stuff 


Why 


could go to Prexy and tell him about it in the 
morning, and he’d announce our fellowship in 
the evening. It was all working beautifully, 


|give Pauline a fellowship if we can only get only it had been so sudden that I felt breathless, 
| together five hundred dollars? We must strike and I couldn’t seem to do a thing but just sit 
| now, this minute, while the iron’s hot, while | and wait for Molly. 


| less. 


Suddenly there came a sharp, tapping step | 
down the corridor, and some one knocked. 1) 
tried to conceal my surprise at seeing Janet | 


Burr, who never called on anybody. 


| the door and stood with her back to it, one hand 


on the knob. There were fiery spots on her 
cheeks, and her eyes were blazing. Janet isa 
tiny bit of a thing, and had always been as 
quiet as a caterpillar. I never dreamed that 
being all worked up could make her look so 
different. 

‘“‘How did you dare, Hortense Lawrence, 
not to ask me to contribute ?’’ she cried. ‘‘ How 
did you dare!’’ 

‘*Contribute to what, Miss Burr? I am not 
taking contributions for anything. Do you 
mean for Pauline’s fellowship? Molly Carr is 
doing all that. ’’ 

She laughed a sharp little laugh. ‘‘Molly 
Carr? Molly Carr never thought of anything 
to do in all her life! She may be doing it, but 


She closed | 


you made her—because you care 
so much for Pauline.’’ 

Of course Janet, living all by 
herself in her tower room, and 
having nothing to do with any 
one, didn’t know how Pauline 
and I had parted, and all the 
rest of it. Yet what Janet said frightened me, 
for she might tell some one that the scheme 
was mine, and not Molly’s, and if Janet told 
that and Pauline heard it, she’d never, never 
accept the money. I knew Pauline. 

It was hard to know how to put this to Janet. 
While I hesitated, she broke out: 

“‘Isn’t it bad enough that my own class 
didn’t want me for their fellowship girl—it was 
so long before you clapped? Isn’t it hard 
enough that I had to see you 
all try so hard to congratulate 
me? Isn’t all that bad 
enough without my being left 
out of what the whole class 
doing? Don’t I admire 
Pauline Yorke? Don’t I 
want her to go to Europe? 
Do you think it’s pleasant to 
receive what no one wants 
you to have? Can’t you see 
that I was the last girl in the 


is 


class to be left out of a 
share in Pauline’s fellow- 
ship? There!’’ 


She threw down some bills, 
almost threw them at me— 
twenty dollars. 

She was nearly hysteri- 
cal, and I was pretty well 
wrought up myself that eve- 
ning. I did not know what 
to say to her. When a girl 
who has been perfectly quiet 
for four years suddenly opens 
her lips and lets you see a 
little what she is really like, 
you don’t know what to say 
at first. Besides, my mind 
was so full of Pauline that 
night that it was hard to 
adjust it to Janet. 

I managed to say: 

‘‘T am sorry, Miss Burr, 


that we didn’t ask you. We 
did not understand.’’ 
**] should think not! But 


I understand!’’ she added, 
bitterly, and then she turned 
to go out. 

‘“*No, wait a minute!” I 
cried. ‘‘ Please don’t tell any 
one that it was I, and not 
Molly, who first thought of 
the scheme. I am so afraid 
that Pauline might hear of 
it, and then she’d be sure 
not to accept the fellowship.’’ 

Janet’s face formed an interrogation of utter 
amazement. ‘‘Why?’’ she asked. 

‘*Because—because — Oh, you think we are 
still friends, but we’re not; we haven’t been 
since February. Pauline wouldn’t want me to 
do anything for her.’’ 

‘* You mean,’’ she asked, slowly, ‘* that 
Pauline Yorke would not want you to give her 
a thing she wanted? You mean that Pauline 
Yorke would not want you to care so much for 
her ?’’ 

‘*That is not quite what 
helpless to explain further. 

‘*What else could you mean? Well, I won’t 
tell. There’s my money, please remember. 
Good night !’’ 

The next time Molly came in I handed over 
Janet’s money. Of course Molly couldn’t 
understand how Janet had felt, and I knew it 
was no use to explain. About half past ten 
Molly came back to stay, radiant and breath- 
We had the money, every cent of it! I 
could hardly sleep for thinking of it, and in my 
thoughts and in my dreams Pauline and Janet 
kept getting mixed up in the queerest way. It 
was strange to keep thinking so much of Janet, 


I meant,’’ I said, 


la girl whom we had never known, and of 


whom I had never thought six times during our 
whole college course. I wondered if there really 
was something in her, after all. 

The next morning I sent Molly over to see 
Prexy, telling her just what to say. I wanted 
dreadfully to go myself, for Prexy and I were 
great chums, and the matter required rather 
delicate handling. Our action might look like 
a reflection on the decision of the faculty. I 
waited apprehensively for Molly, but she re- 
turned beaming. Prexy had been in a beautiful 
humor, was delighted with the enthusiasm of 


| our class for scholarship, and would make the 


announcement of the second fellowship that 
evening. 


I was pretty nervous that day. When I 











stopped worrying over Prexy, and how he | business—for three months,’’ said Janet, in a! face was all wet, and her great eyes were so | other arm round Janet. 


might take it, | began to worry over Pauline, 
apd how she might take it. I was afraid it 
would be too startling if the fellowship fell upon | 
her in the evening right out of a clear sky, and 
before all those people. I consulted with Bob 
Torrance, and she agreed with me that Pauline 
ought to be prepared. We got hold of Molly, 
and the three of us made up a note that we 
had the class secretary copy. It was a pretty 
decent note, but all it really said was that the | 
class was so proud of Pauline it just had to 
give her a fellowship, and that it knew that | 
Pauline, with that fellowship, would go on 
making us prouder and prouder. After four- 
o’clock lecture I despatched Molly with the | 
note to break the news to Pauline. | 

Molly is large and fat and rosy. When she} 
came back from Pauline’s she was pale as | 
I’ve never seen her. She could hardly speak, 








curious voice. ‘‘But that’s not the point, of 
course. Your not having gone is no reason 
why you shouldn’t go now. All the more 
reason, rather. ’’ 

Then I burst out, ‘‘I can’t, 1 won’t! Why 
should I? Why should she act that way—tear 
up our letter after the way we tried? Whose | 
fault is it but Pauline’s if my name wasn’t on 
Molly’s list, because I thought she wouldn’t 
like it? Whose fault is it but Pauline’s —’’ 

Janet was looking me straight in the eyes, 
and now there came a little twinkle into her 
own, as if she viewed me as a very young | 
child. 

‘“‘Whose fault is it but Pauline’s that you 
love her?’’ she asked. ‘‘Just wait here a 
minute until I come back.’”’ 

She wasn’t gone long. I don’t know what 
she said to Pauline to bring her. She certainly 


hungry it went straight through us. 

Pauline can be very sweet. She is hardly 
ever demonstrative, but when she is, you re- 
member. Still holding my hand, she put the 








I put mine round her, 
too, and Pauline said: 

| **You’ve given us something much better than 
any fellowship—but, Janet, we both have some 
of it left over for you.’’ 
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“OfayVuAy is a 
: LJ man to do 
: in a case 


like this ?’’ demand- 
ed Mr. Perham, head 
of the commercial department and bursar of Pine 
Grove Seminary, as he sat in his office the 
morning after graduation day, pen in hand and 





and she kept opening and shutting her hand on | didn’t say that I was there, for when the two | a sheet of paper before him. 


some torn bits of paper. I fell on her, but it | 


took some time before I could find out what had} a weak little ‘‘You!’’ and would have gone | classical department, who had just entered the | now about your case. 


happened. 

Molly had found Pauline alone, and after a| 
few preliminaries had delivered the note. Pau- 
line read it, was perfectly still, and for several 
minutes after she didn’t say one word, but sat | 
with the note in her hand, looking out of the | 
window. ‘Then she turned to Molly and asked: | 

‘*Who did this?’’ 

‘*The class. ’’ 

‘*The whole class ?’’ 

‘*Yes, the whole class. Everybody.’’ 

‘Did Hortense Lawrence ?’’ 

Then, of course, Molly remembered all my | 
cautions and warnings, and was 
so afraid Pauline would refuse 
that she didn’t know what to do; 
and besides, Molly knew nothing 
about the Blue and the Gray, so 
she was honest when she said: 

‘*No, not Hortense Lawrence.’ 

’auline was quiet again; then 
suddenly her lips were set and 
her face turned to a dead white. 
Pauline is hardly ever angry. She 
stood up. 

‘Then this is the last of this 
fellowship,’’ she said, and with 
that she tore the note into ribbons, 
and held out the pieces to Molly, 
who, perfectly dazed, took them. 

Pauline turned her back and 
stood looking out of the window. 
Molly didn’t say one word, but 
walked out of the room, not know- 
ing what she was doing. At the 
foot of the stairs she walked into 
Janet. Molly was going to pass 
by, but to her astonishment Janet 
caught hold of her. 

**You’ve been t» Miss Yorke’s 
room!’’ she cried. ‘‘Something 
has happened! You mustn’t let 
the girls see you looking like that. 
Come in here,’’ and she pulled her 
into the dark tower staircase. It 
was so queer for Janet, who had 
always been such a mouse, to be 
ordering Molly round. 

“Tell me!’’? Janet said, and 
Molly told her. 

**That is just what might have 
been expected,’’ Janet said. Molly said Janet | 
was so short and snappish and excited! ‘‘Well, 
what are you going to do now ?”’ she asked. 

‘I’m going to tell Hortense.’’ 

‘*T wonder how much good that will do?’’ 
answered Janet. ‘‘ But don’t tell any one else, 
Miss Carr—yet. And send Miss Lawrence to 
me, will you, please?’’ 

Then Molly came straight here and told me | 
everything. There we sat, feeling perfectly 
blank and helpless. We had tried so hard and | 
had failed, and I didn’t see why any more than | 
Molly did. ‘There was so little time, too. It | 
was five o’clock, and chapel began at seven. | 
What in the world should we say to the girls? 
They were just bursting with enthusiasm. But | 
if they knew Pauline had thrown their fellow- | 
ship back in their faces, wouldn’t there be a | 
pretty swift change of feeling? And Prexy? 
What would he think if he knew Pauline had | 
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“THIS 


entered, Pauline, the ever calm, started, uttered 


back if Janet hadn’t prevented. 

‘*No, I’m the one who is going,’’ she said. 

**Don’t!’? Pauline and I cried in one breath. 
We were afraid to be left alone just then. 

Pauline’s face looked gray and tired, but set. 
Perhaps mine looked the same. We didn’t 
give in. We didn’t speak. At last Pauline 
turned to Janet: 

‘‘Why did you bring me here, Miss Burr? 1 
am going away.’’ 

**So am I,’’ I said. 

Janet stood between us. 

“You are not!’’ she cried, and her black 





YOUR LAST PLACE?" ASKED THE CONTRACTOR 


eyes flashed. ‘‘I’ve brought you here, and I'll 
keep you here until— O girls, do tell each | 
other the truth!’’ She looked at me. 

“It wasn’t true, Pauline,’’ [ said, “what | 
Molly told you. I did help. Molly didn’t | 
know. My name wasn’t on the list.’’ 

‘*Why ?”’ | 

‘*Because I thought you wouldn’t want me to 
help.’’ 

Pauline’s face grew starry. 
—care?’’ she whispered. 

“Care! O Pauline, do you?’’ 

Pauline stretched out both hands. A little 
voice reached us from the door. ‘‘Now I am 


‘Then you do 


| going,’’ it said. 


Then we remembered Janet. : 
“‘No, you’re not going,’’ said Pauline. 
“*You’re going to accept it now, aren’t you?’’ 
asked Janet. 
“What? The fellowship? I had forgotten. | 





| ‘*What is the case?’”? asked Mr. Clark of the 
| room. 

‘‘Well, you know Mullins?’’? began Mr. Per- 
ham. 

‘Mullins, the young giant? Yes, I know 
him slightly, of course, though he has never 
come under my instruction.’’ 


‘*Well, Mullins has finished here at last, and he 
wants me —’’ 
‘Why, he hasn’t received a diploma, has 
he?’’ interrupted Mr. Clark. 
“Of course not. It is my belief that he 
couldn’t get a diploma if he spent the rest of 
his natural life here. 


his leave without one, and in lieu 
thereof he wants me to write him 
a recommendation. 

“I hate to refuse him, but 
what can [ say? He is a good 
fellow, honest as the day, and 
with plenty of muscle. I could 
recommend him for a place on a 
coaster or in a logging-camp. He 
has earned by hard labor the 
money to come here. But he 
wants. a business career, and 
he would certainly be a failure 
in an office or a store, just as he 
has been in the school. I have 


delicate sort of way, but he doesn’t 
take the hint. He will have to 
tind it out for himself. Mean- 
while, I suppose that I shall have 
to write something for him.’’ 
‘You might take pattern by an 
old-time president of the college 
where I was graduated,’’ said Mr. 
Clark. ‘‘In a somewhat similar 
case, so the story goes, he wrote 
a testimonial after this fashion: 


self and to the institution.’ ’’ 


no reply. He began his task, 


however, and soon completed it as | 


follows: 

To Whom it may Concern: The 
bearer of this note, Mr. David Mullins, has been for 
some time past a student in the commercial depart- 
ment of Pine Grove Seminary, and I cheerfully 
commend him as a young man of irreproachable 
character and fine physique. While circumstances 
prevented his completing the course, the time that 
he spent here was amply sufficient to enable a 
student of industry and ability to acquire a sub- 
stantial business education. 

Charles G. Perham. 

**There,’’? he said, after reading it aloud, 
‘that is literally true, it can do no harm, and 
it will satisfy Mullins.’’ 

It certainly did satisfy Mullins. 

“Why, professor,’’ he exclaimed, joyfully, 
when he read the recommendation, ‘‘I didn’t 


know you would feel like saying so much for | 
;me! [thank you kindly, professor.’’ 


Then he 
added, with a little catch in his voice, ‘‘I hope 
I may have a chance to do as much for you 
some time.’’ 

Mr. Perham winced a little, partly, no doubt, 


torn up our note? Then he would be down on | Yes, of course—now,’’ answered Pauline, still | but not wholly, on account of the grip of a 


Pauline, too. | 

After a while Molly spoke: 
you go to see Janet Burr ?’’ 

Go to see Janet Burr about a matter that | 
concerned Pauline and me and the class? It 
certainly was strange. I don’t know yet why 
I went. 

It was the barest room I ever saw in college, | 

Janet’s room in the tower, under the eaves, 
—some photographs on her bureau, and book- 
cases, yards of them, overflowing with books, 
but not a picture, not an ornament, not an easy 
chair. Janet wasn’t poor; she had just never | 
cared, She jumped down from her western | 
window-seat as I entered. 

**Miss Carr told you?’’ she asked. 

** Ves. °? 

“Why don’t you go to Pauline Yorke-and 
tell her the truth ?’’ 

Janet has such a way of going to the point 
at once. It seemed already as if I had known 
her a long time. 

“*T haven’t 
months. ’’ 

“*‘Nobody has been to my room except on 


been to her room for three 


holding fast to me. ‘‘But, O Janet, if you 
known!’’ 
“‘Why did you do it?’’ I asked, suddenly. 
“Why? IT’ll tell you why!’’ Pauline and I} 
almost forgot each other in the rush of Janet’s 


words. ‘‘It’s because I’ve learned so much | 
since last night. I’ve learned what’s worth | 
while. You girls who have always had so} 


many friends don’t know what it’s like to be 
alone and different. I thought I could forget it 
in work, and I did, too, most of the time. 1, 
thought the fellowship was the thing I wanted 
most in the world—until I got it and the girls 
didn’t clap, and didn’t want me!’’ 

She stopped, bit her under lip hard, and went 
on more quietly : 

“*Then, besides, it is so dreadful to have 
what ought to be some one else’s. I felt as if 
I had your fellowship, when you had none, 
Miss—Pauline. For that reason I felt as if I 
just must make you take this one, don’t you 
see? But, O dear, that is the thing that is 
worth while!’’ She looked where Pauline’s 
hand held mine, and suddenly her little brown 


strong right hand with which the honest youth 


“Why don’t | hadn’t brought us here we should never have | had emphasized his gratitude. 


Mullins had chosen a thriving city in a 


| heighboring state as the scene of his business | 


career, and the next week he was on the ground, 
ready to begin. 

It seemed, however, that the business men of 
the city were just then very well provided with 
clerks, and he spent several days in visiting 
offices and stores without once being invited to 
accept a position. 

But at last, in a modest sixth-floor office, he 
found a man who was at least willing to talk 
with him. This was Mr. Ray, a young insur- 
ance agent. 

‘*You were educated at Pine Grove Seminary, 
eh?’’ said Mr. Ray, with a show of interest. 
**T know one of the teachers there very we!l— 


Perham, head of the commercial department, I | 


think.’’ 

**Yes!’? said Mullins, eagerly. ‘‘I have a 
fine recommendation from Professor Perham in 
my pocket. ’’ . 

‘*Ah, indeed!’’ said Mr. Ray, glancing at 
the paper that was offered him. ‘‘ Yes, that 


‘*Fortunately for you,’’ declared the bursar. | 


But he has | 
wisely made up his mind to take | 


tried to tell him as much in a} 


‘This is to certify that Mr. So-and- | 
so has finished his course at this | 
college, with equal credit to him- | 


Mr. Perham smiled, but made | 
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is his autograph, fast 
enough. Perham 
| was my roommate 
at college, and a 
| right good fellow. I 
haven’t seen him since we were graduated. Sit 
| down, won’t you, and tell me about him ?’’ 
| ‘That is first-rate,’’ he declared, after listen- 


| ing to a glowing account of his friend. ‘‘I am 
| delighted to hear from the old fellow. And 


To tell the truth, | 
| hadn’t thought of any more office help. But— 
perhaps I might work you in to help on the 
books and to act as general utility man about 
the office. It will be small pay at first, but if 
| you are adapted to the business it will lead to 
| something better. ’’ 

There was no difficulty about coming to terms, 
and Mullins at once made his start in the 
| insurance business. 
| One evening some time later Mr. Ray said to 
his wife, ‘‘I’ve got to get rid of my new clerk. 
| I’m sorry about it, for he is a thoroughly good 


| fellow—but stupid, stupid! I was getting along 
very well before, but I have certainly been 
overworked since Mullins came. It’s queer, 
too. He took the commercial course at Pine 
| Grove Seminary, under Charlie Perham, you 
|/know. And Perham gave him a _ first-rate 
recommendation. I hope he isn’t a fair sample 
of Perham’s graduates.’’ 

So the next day Mr. Ray, in as tactful a 
manner as possible, explained to the young man 
that under the prevailing business conditions he 
should not need extra clerical assistance after 
that week. Mullins accepted his dismissal in 
good part, and just before leaving on Saturday 
he asked, quite as a matter of course, ‘‘Would 
you be willing to write me a recommendation, 
Mr. Ray ?’’ 

‘*A recommendation? Why—ah—certainly! 
By the way, will you let me look at the one 
that Mr. Perham gave you?’’ 

As Mr. Ray read the letter through, with 
| considerable care this time, a light broke in 
upon his mind. Then, in a spirit of emulation, 
| he turned to the typewriter, his stenographer 
| having gone, and produced the following: 
| J am pleased to say that Mr. David Mullins, 

who has been in my employ, is an eminently 
worthy young man whose desire is to do well 
whatever he undertakes. I do not doubt that his 
services will be as satisfactory to any future em- 
| ployer as they have-been to me. 


Henry Ray. 

Mullins was much pleased with this, the 
more especially as he had secretly feared that 
he had not been entirely successful in the insur- 
ance business. He thanked his late employer 
heartily, and on Monday morning started on his 
search for another place. 

His travels presently brought him to an office 
which bore the sign, ‘‘William Evans, Coal 
and Wood.’? The proprietor was in, and al- 
though his demeanor was far from gracious, he 
| did listen to what his visitor had to say. 

“*T have just turned off one fellow who was 
of no earthly use,’? he declared, in a rasping 
tone that seemed to match a hard look in his 
jeyes. ‘“‘It is next to impossible to get any 
decent help nowadays. Recommendations” 
Oh, of course! ‘They all have them.’’ He 
accepted rather gingerly those that Mullins now 
offered, and glanced them over. 

‘*Hum—irreproachable character—substantial 
business education—services satisfactory. Oh, 
they read well enough, of course! Well, | 
want a man at one of my yards to do the 
weighing and keep a lookout for things gener- 
ally. I may as well try you as any one if you 
want the chance. You may start in at once, 
and I will give you a dollar a day until Satur 
|day night. If you suit, I’ll pay more afte: 
'that. If you don’t suit you leave. What do 

you say, yes or no?’’ 

Mullins said yes, although the work was noi 
| quite what he had had originally in mind. 
He was really much better adapted to this 
| place than to his former one, and he easil) 
| learned its duties. Being of a practical turn ot! 
mind, he soon saw the need of improvements 
| about the yard. For one thing, he became con 
vineed that the scales were not accurate. Some 
| of these matters he took the liberty to bring to 
| the attention of his employer. 
| When Saturday night came he was wel 
| satisfied with his success in his new business, 
}and he went to the office fully expecting a per- 
manent engagement with a handsome increase 
in salary. The proprietor had gone home, but 
the bookkeeper handed Mullins an envelope, 
which contained a five-dollar bill and this note: 








Dear Sir. I find upon trial that you do not suit 
me, and I shall have no further use for your serv- 
| ices. Enclosed please find five dollars, payment 
in full for five days’ work. Yours, ete., 


| William Evans. 


This was a cruel blow to poor Mullins, and 
| he turned away in deep dejection, from which 
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he had by no means recovered when, on Monday 
morning, he again started on his rounds. 
It was indeed with very little hope that in 


the course of the forenoon he entered the office | added the trustee, 
But there | hand to meet you.’’ 


of ‘‘John Arkwright, Contractor.’’, 
was something in Mr. 
kindly face that encouraged Mullins, and he 





Arkwright’s shrewd, | 


| 
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COMPANION. 








was not entirely surprised to hear the trustee 
answer, ‘‘Mullins. ’’ 

‘*He was called out of the city to-day,’ 
‘for he would have been on 


**He must have changed considerably since I 
saw him,’’ remarked Mr. Perham, in default 


was able to make his application with less than | of anything else to say. 


his usual awkwardness. 

‘*Good recommendations, you say ?’’ repeated 
Mr. Arkwright, as he swung round in his 
revolving chair and peered at his visitor through 
steel-bowed spectacles. 


| 


He read with some care those that were now | 


put into his hands, and as he did so the pleasant | 


smile that lighted up his rugged features gave 
Mullins considerable encouragement. 

‘*This your last place?’’ asked the contractor, 
with his thumb on Mr. Ray’s signature. 

‘*No, sir. I was with Mr. Evans, the coal 
merchant, for a short time.’’ 

‘‘That so? Did he give you a letter when 
you left?’’ 

Mullins flushed painfully. ‘‘Yes, sir,’’ he 
faltered, ‘‘but I guess you couldn’t call it a 
recommendation. ’’ 

**Oh, well, I’ll be the judge of that. 
to look at it, if you don’t mind.’’ 

Mullins did mind, but he produced the letter, 
which Mr. Arkwright, after adjusting his 
spectacles, read with deliberation. 

“Come now,’’ he said, as he handed it back, 
‘that isn’t so bad. I know that man Evans, 
and what he requires, and I shouldn’t want 
much to do with any one that did suit him. 
Sit dewn, if you are not in a hurry, and let’s 
talk things over.’’ 

And soon Mullins was answering questions 
that covered not only his career at the seminary, 
in which he felt some pride, but more especially 
his experiences in earning money to pay his 
way there, which he had never thought of as 
being of interest to any one. 

‘‘Well,’’? said Mr. Arkwright, at last, ‘‘I 
rather like your appearance, and I think that 
there may be something in you. 


I’d like 


| at school. 





**Well, he isn’t so green as he was, but he is 
the same simple-hearted fellow, after all. For 
instance, he is still proud of the testimonial that 
you gave him when he left school.’’ 

Mr. Perham had to blush before the quizzical 
glance that came to him through steel-bowed 
spectacles. 

‘*It was the best that I could do at the time, | 
Mr. Arkwright,’’ he said. 

‘*Probably it was. I presume he didn’t shine 
But I reckon that I could give him 
a better recommendation if occasion required. 


| That is how 





For one thing, I could say that 1 thought well 
enough of him to take him into my business— 
contracting, you know. He can get more work 
out of a crew of men and keep them better- 
natured than any one else | know. And he 
can see the ins and outs of a proposed job, and 
what it means in dollars and cents, better than 
I can, with all my experience. And let me 
tell you, he got more out of your instruction 
than perhaps you thought. The seed wasn’t 
all lost, though it did take it a long time to 
sprout. To this day he is always quoting 
things that you said, and L must say that they 
have generally struck me as good, sound sense. 
I came to think of you at this 
time. So, Mr. Perham, if you are elected,— 
and | think you will be, though of course I am 
only one of the trustees,—if you are elected, it 
will be largely on the strength of Mullins’s 
recommendation. ’’ 


PHYSICIANS AND, THEIR, FEES 


+ Edson, M.> 
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= 
B(0 to have read of was recorded in a queer 

: little journal written and published 
before the war by some country doctor in Arkan- 
sas, a copy of which I picked up in a second- | 
hand bookstore years ago. | 

The entry ran: 

Rode on horseback thirty miles last night in the 
storm over a bad road; mired twice. Old Mrs. 
Turner very sick. Sam Turner gave me a black 
shoat in pay, and I toted him back behind me. 

I have often smiled when I have thought of 
that ride through the Arkansas roads, so bad 
that the doctor was mired twice, and then of 
the scene when the fee was given. If the ‘‘black 








NE of the most curious fees I remember 


I don’t need a shoat’’ was alive at the time of the gift, it must 


bookkeeper or a clerk, but I could use a young | have made the ride home anything but monoto- 


fellow who wasn’t afraid to work, and whose | nous. | 
| dollars in cash and the title of baronet. 


knowledge wasn’t confined to what he learned | 


at school. 
that,’’ he chuckled. ‘‘If you say so, I will give 
you a chance. It will be only day-laborer’s 
pay, and not much different from day-laborer’s 
work at first; but if you can learn to go ahead 
with a job and to handle men you may find it 
worth while by and by.’’ 


lars, and Mullins once again accepted a position. 

Some ten years may be supposed to have 
elapsed. Mr. Perham was still at Pine Grove 
Seminary, although he had often felt a desire 
for a wider field of usefulness, with a corre- 
spondingly better salary. He was therefore 


agreeably surprised one day to receive a tele- | 





gram, asking him to meet the trustees of a 


flourishing school in another state, as a candi- 


date for the position of principal, and he readily | 


accepted the invitation. 

After his interview he was taken by one of 
the trustees in his carriage to the railway- 
station. 

“*I believe that I haven’t told you how we 
happened to look you up,’’ said the trustee, as 
they drove along. ‘‘*The fact is, I became in- 
terested in you through one of your old pupils, 
who is now a partner of mine.’’ 


| Mackenzie: 
Then the contractor entered more into particu- 


Strangely enough, something like payment in 


I reckon most of yours is outside of | produce may be found in the practice of the 


greatest physicians and surgeons, for when a 
doctor has attended a king or a queen, or one 
of a royal family, it has been the custom from 
time immemorial to reward him partly in rank. 
For example, take the case of the late Sir Morell 


Frederick, Crown Prince of Prussia and heir 
to the imperial throne of Germany, was suffer- | 
ing from an incurable disease. His father, the 
Emperor William, was very old, and it was 
known that he had not long to live. If he 
survived his son, then that son’s wife, born 
the eldest daughter of Queen Victoria, would 
be simply the dowager crown princess; but if | 
Frederick lived to be emperor, then his widow 


would be dowager empress. 

Ge. 

only be much higher rank, but it would | 
: give her a greater allowance—a higher | 

salary, so to speak. Nor is this all. As| 

emperor, Frederick could do far more for his 

younger children than he could as crown prince. 


| 


Doctor Mackenzie’s Reward. 


| 
HE rank of dowager empress would not | 


| It is easy to see why it was so important that | 


Mr. Perham could not have told why, but | 


instantly there flashed before his mind’s eye 
a scene in the bursar’s office at the seminary, 
and he seemed to hear the words, ‘‘I hope I 
may have a chance to do as much for you some 
time.’ 

“What is his name?’ he asked. 


& 


& 


& 
S N the dark shade of lofty pine-trees 
: and under spreading oaks in more 
3 open woods a mushroom is found, 
so remarkable in color and graceful in form 





he should survive his father. Of course the love 
that his wife and children bore him was the | 
most important element of all in their wish to 
prolong his existence. 

On the other hand, it has been alleged that 
there existed in the German court a party so 
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es 


But this party was disap- % 
pointed. The disease of the 
crown prince was cancer of 
the throat, and Dr. Morell Mackenzie of London 
stood at the head of all throat specialists in 
Europe. He was sent for, and the work of 
keeping the crown prince alive as long as possi- 
ble was given him. 

There is a certain grim humor about the 
picture of these two men, the emperor and his 
son, each certain to die soon, and each in the 
hands of men whose main object was to prolong 
the life of the patient. 

Doctor Mackenzie won, and then came the 
question of his fee. He had done much, very 
much, for Queen V ictoria’s daughter; nor were 
any of the family ungrateful. 

He received, it is said, one hundred thousand 
Nor 
was the latter reward the smaller. Great as had 
been the practice of Doctor Mackenzie before, 
it was larger afterward, and he could charge 
larger fees. 


"oe 












Petersburg, where he duly inoculated her 
perial majesty, and I suppose 


applied. 
Ev not, but from Catherine 

fifty thousand dollars in cash, ten thou 
sand dollars for travelling expenses, a title, and 
a life pension of twenty-five hundred dollars a 
year. All this for two minutes’ work, in which 
no **know how’’ 


im- 
such others as 


For Inoculating an Empress. 


HLAT he received from the others I know 


his fee was 


was needed, for any person can 
scratch an arm and rub lymph on its surface. 
Probably this was the highest paid 
for so simple an operation. 

Doctor Bauer, one of the physicians in the 
Congo Free State, treated a king of a neigh- 
boring tribe in Africa for carbuncle. When he 
was cured, his majesty gave the doctor twelve 
elephants’ tusks for a fee, which, with ivory at 
its present price, was an exceedingly good one, 
fully thirty-tive hundred dollars. 

The highest fee said to have been paid in 
India was by his royal highness, the Nawab 
of Rampur, who had rheumatism, and was 
treated three months by an army surgeon of the 
station in the neighborhood. The doctor called 


sum ever 


on the nawab about three times a week ; at the 
end of the time he had effected a cure, The 
nawab sent his physician an order for fifty 


thousand pounds, nearly two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars of our money. 

Some enormous fees have been paid in the 
United States. One physician is said to have 
received eighty-seven thousand dollars for at- 
tending, for two months, the daughter of a 
multimillionaire, and another went off as medi- 
cal attendant to a party on a yachting cruise 
for a little over six months, and got a check for 
sixty thousand dollars when he landed. 

An ear specialist went to St. Paul, Minnesota, 
remained a day, and returned with five thousand 
dollars besides his expenses. 

A physician of New York got twenty-five 
thousand dollars for a professional visit to San 
Francisco, in addition to his travelling expenses. 

A very crabbed, old, eccentric physician, a 
most successful man in the practice of his pro- 
fession in New York, is said to have refused 
ten thousand dollars to go to Brooklyn, as he 
made it a practice never to go outside of the city 
of New York. ‘This doctor was very old, and 


When the Prince of Wales was sick at Sand- as no price he could charge seemed to have any 


ringham, his physician, Sir William Gull, re- 


| ceived for four weeks’ attendance fifty thousand 


dollars and the title of baronet. Pretty good 
pay—twelve thousand five hundred dollars a 
week, more than seventeen hundred and eighty- 
five dollars per day! 

‘*What,’’ exclaimed a man who got a bill 
from a surgeon for one thousand dollars for the 
_ amputation of a leg, ‘‘one thousand dollars for 
half an hour’s work ! ? Why, I never heard of 
such a charge!’’ 

**No,’’ said the surgeon, coolly, ‘‘of course 
| not. For the half-hour’s work, five dollars ; 
for the ‘know how,’ nine hundred and ninety- 
five.’ ~ 

La Peyronie, the physician who attended 
Louis XV of France, received a fee which 
much exceeds these. The king gave him an 
estate comprising five villages and two hundred 
and seven farms, which produced a yearly 


| income equal in purchasing power to thirty-one 


thousand dollars of our money. 
had only a slight fever. 
Catherine Il of Russia, one of the most ex- 
traordinary women that ever lived, heard of 
the treatment to prevent smallpox by inocula- 
tion; and hearing, believed. She made ar- 
rangements to get a physician from London, 


His majesty 


ri 


effect in cutting down his practice, he had far 
more to do than he wanted. 

But while such fees startle us, 
they are too great. ‘All that a man hath will 
he give for his life,’’ and why should a person 
worth millions not pay heavily for exceptional 
skill and ability? Yet there have been cases, 
I am sorry to say, when medical men have been 
extortionate, and have robbed those who came 
to them; but these few instances are striking 
exceptions to the rule of fair treatment and lib- 
erality which the profession has always obeyed. 

Here is one of the exceptions: A Russian 
physician went to Odessa, where he opened an 
absecess—a simple operation, demanding but little 
skill. He charged, and got, six thousand dollars, 


we cannot say 


A Trip to Liverpool. 


HE late Sir Andrew Clark, who was Mr. 

Gladstone’s physician for many years, 
charged two hundred pounds for a trip 
from London to Liverpool, a matter of twenty- 
four hours, including a visit. The regular 
charge of a thousand dollars for a day’s work 
seems high, but let us see what Sir Andrew 
gave up: 


Ilis regular fee was one guinea,—about five 


| hostile to the crown princess that they hoped | | and Doctor Dimsdale, a well-known practitioner | dollars and twenty-five cents,—and probably he 


that its beauty has excited admiration for hun- 


dreds of years. The color of its bright orange 
cap and its chalk-white stem and gills is 
heightened by the surrounding darkness of the 
woods, and presents a contrast as singular as it 
is beautiful. 

But beneath the pleasing exterior of this 


| orange, or yellow, or 


brilliant fungus a poison lurks, so fatal to) 


the lives of men and cattle that it is called the 
Deadly Amanita, and in different countries 
mothers caution their children to beware of its 
charms. 

Amanita muscaria, the Deadly, or Fly, 
Amanita is completely encased in a fleece-like 
covering during the early stages of its growth, 
which makes it decidedly egg-shaped in form. 
As the stem lengthens, this covering either ad- 
heres in loose patches to the top of the cap, or 
it slips away and forms a sheathing to the cup 
at the base of the stem. 

Another inner covering breaks away in its | 
turn from the cap as the mushroom expands, | 
and forms a conspicuous collar about the upper 
part of the stem. The bulbous base of the 
stem and these ruptured, fleeey coverings are 
pronounced characteristics which are most help- , 
ful in distinguishing this dangerous fungus from 
the other varieties of mushrooms. 
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And he | her husband would die before his aged father. | of the time, agreed to go. 


& @ 


the cap is sometimes 
bright scarlet, again 


reddish in the center 
and light yellow 
toward the edges, and 
it has noticeable wart- 
like patches spread 
over the top. On old 
plants the color fades 
out, and late in the 
season particularly 
forms of the Deadly 
Amanita are found 
which are almost white. The stem is easily | 
separated from the cup at its base. 

This mushroom is more generally known 
than any of the other poisonous species. It has 
long been used as a fly-poison in Europe, and 


| it takes its name, muscaria, from the Latin 


word for a fly. Its poisonous effect upon human 


| beings begins a few hours after it has been 


eaten. The symptoms are nausea and faint- 
ness, with cold perspiration and stupor, fol- 


lowed, in severe cases, by death from a gradual 
weakening of the heart. 

A strong emetic should be given at once, and 
| in all cases a physician should be called. Sul- 


It is strong, free from pests, and grows to a | | phate of atropin is the only known chemical | 
In color, 


height from four to sixteen inches. 


| antidote for this poison, and to save the patient 
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Ile travelled to St. 


it must be promptly 
administered by hypo- 
dermic injections. 
The poison may also 
be absorbed through 
the pores of the skin, 
and bad cases of poi- 
soning have been 
produced by simply 
holding an Amanita 
in the closed hand, or 
breathing its exhala- 
tions in a warm room, 
If poisonous mush- 
rooms are packed in the same box with edible 
ones, the virus from the poisonous fungi 


THE DEADLY Amanita (SEEN FROM ABOVE, 


is 


| absorbed by the harmless mushrooms, and they 


become as dangerous to eat as the original 
offenders. 

In certain countries the Deadly Amanita seems 
to lose some of its virulency, and in the north of 
Russia and parts of northeastern Asia it is used 
in the same manner as wine, for its intoxicating 
effects. The mushrooms are gathered in hot 
weather, and are hung up in the air to dry, or 
they are sometimes picked fresh and put into 
soup or sauces. 
whole is enough to produce a day’s intoxication. 

Another fatally dangerous member of the 
Amanita family is the Death Cup (Amanita 





A small amount swallowed | 
| varieties are bitter, as a rule, and change color 


POIs ONOUS@SBMUSHROOMS 
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had an average of fifteen office patients a day ; 


phalloides), a beautifil mushroom which 
also grows in the woods, especially in 
pine forests. It is not so highly colored 
as the Deadly Amanita, and unlike that 
mushroom, it has a smooth, satiny cap. It is 
usually white, or straw-colored, but specimens 
are found which are light brown, green, yellow 
and spotted. The stem is white and nearly 
smooth, and the cup at the base of the stem is 
invariably present. 

The Death Cup is even more poisonous than 
the Deadly Amanita, and stands first among 
all noxious fungi for its poisonous qualities. It 
grows in the Eastern and Middle States, and in 
particularly large quantities near the city of 
Washington. 

Another Amanita (Amanita vernus), found 
in the woods in spring, is also very poisonous, 
and may be told by its color, which is a creamy 
white throughout. 

Although it is said that the Amanitas are 
the only mushrooms which have proved fatal to 
human life, there are other varieties which 
cause such acute distress that it is well to guard 
against eating them. 

The Boleti, for instance, 
ties which are non-edible, although many 
kinds, on the other hand, make delicious food. 
The Boleti are distinguished by a sponge- 
like surface of pores, instead of gills beneath 
the cap. (See cut in title.) The harmful 


have several varie- 


to blue or red when cut or broken: the edible 


varieties remain white. 











his regular charge for house visits was two 
guineas, or about ten dollars and a half, and 
he probably had ten of these every day. His 
visit to Liverpool, therefore, cost him about one 
hundred and seventy-five dollars in the fourteen 
fees he would have taken. 

His regular fee for consultation was from 
twenty-five to fifty guineas, and he had an 
average of two consultations aday. Taking the | 
lower figure and adding the one hundred and 
seventy-five dollars, we would get four hundred 
and thirty-seven dollars as the cost to him of 
the trip, or, adding expenses, say, five hundred 
dollars. The remainder—five hundred dollars 
—was not a very great sum for such a man to 
charge when taken to Liverpool to see a patient. 

There was a great outcry when the question 
came up of paying the surgeons who attended 
President Garfield in his last illness, and Con- 
gress finally appropriated twenty-five thousand 
dollars for the services of the entire staff, which 
included Dr. Frank Hamilton of New York 
and Doctor Agnew, two of the foremost surgeons 
in the country. In addition, there were Doctor 
Bliss of Washington, and Doctor Douglas, who 
acted as personal attendant. The illness lasted 
three months. The fees in this case were 
exceedingly small, for either Doctor Hamilton 
or Doctor Agnew might have charged the full 
amount with perfect propriety. 

General Grant was attended by Doctor Doug- 
las, who gave up his practice and devoted 
himself exclusively to the case for five 
months, and Doctor Douglas received 
twelve thousand dollars. Dr. George 
F. Shrady spent about one-half his 
time with the general, and for his 
services and those of the other physi- 
cians six thousand dollars was paid. 

The charges made were very small. 
liad General Grant been a rich man, 
Doctor Shrady could have legiti- 
mately charged twenty-five hundred 
dollars a month, in view of the fact 
that he had to travel to Mount 
McGregor to see his patient. Such 
a charge would have been a most 
reasonable one from a surgeon of his 
eminence in the profession. 

Had General Grant been the Prince 
of Wales, and had Doctor Shrady 
lived in London instead of New York, 
he would probably have received one 
hundred thousand dollars in cash and 
a title besides. 

The income of medical men depends 
on their fees. In New York an 
authority on the subject gives the 
following estimate: Two or three 
physicians make over one hundred 
thousand dollars a year; four or five 





| at the expense of the medical man, who gives | 








| presided over as to the physical health of its | to the great dispensaries and hospitals with 
| which every city and most of our towns are | 


individuals by a physician. 

In our great cities charitable organizations 
have devised a plan similar to this in order to 
treat the poor. This plan, however, is largely 


| freely provided. 

Such institutions, of course, do an immense 
amount of good by treating the poor, who are 
unable otherwise to secure good medical attend- 
his services for no monetary return whatever | ance with proper nursing, food, and so forth. 










“Be SN’T there going to be is dreadfully humdrum, Captain 

: a storm, captain ?’’ Trall. I think I should be 

‘“‘Humph! I guess happy all the rest of my life if 

there is, but I’d be much obliged 

if it would wait until next 
week, ’’ 

Capt. Japhet Trall stood in the 
doorway of the little life-saving 
station and surveyed the weather 
indications with disapproving 
eye. A rising wind was blowing in from the | Don’t you fret about being a girl, sissy. 
sea, whistling a low note among the dead grasses | can’t get too many of the right kind. 
and patches of scrub-pine. Out at sea it whipped you go?’’ 
the sullen green expanse into ominous little| ‘‘Oh, yes, mother is still away, you know, 


you do,’ 

**You’d get most awful wet | 
lots of times,’’ remarked the 
captain, practically, ‘‘and 
pounded black and blue with the | 
waves, and froze stiff’s a board. 

We | 
Must 


whitecaps; on shore the boom of each wave} and I must get home in time to have supper | 
| striking the sand was heavier than it had been | ready for father and the boys. 
two hours before, and the undertow which | idea how hungry they are when they come | 


sucked back the swirling waters was perceptibly | home these cold days. Come up to supper some 











range from fifty to sixty thousand ; 
fifty from twenty-five to thirty thou- 
sand; one hundred and fifty from ten 
to twelve thousand ; about three hundred from | 
five to six thousand ; fifteen hundred from two 
to three thousand, and the remainder from three 
hundred to one thousand. 

The general practitioner charges from two to | 
five dollars a visit; for his consultations with 
expert specialists, from ten to twenty-five dollars. 
Visits out of town are from ten to twenty dollars 
for each hour of absence from home, besides 
travelling expenses and the regular fee of twenty- 
five dollars for consultation. Great specialists 
charge heavier fees, and surgical operations range | 
from one hundred dollars into the thousands. 

The courts have established the right of a 
physician to charge for his services an amount 
commensurable in some degree with the wealth | 
of his patient. This is but just, for such services 
cannot be measured by a hard and fast monetary 
standard. 

Sometimes it is possible to estimate the value 
of medical treatment in dollars and cents. A | 
patient of a physician, a friend of mine, suffered 
from a severe attatk of rheumatism, which 
completely disabled him. He was at the time | 
engaged in an important business venture, the 
success of which demanded his constant presence 
on the floor of one of our large exchanges. | 

It was necessary to afford him such immediate | 
relief as to enable him to keep his business 
engagements. Absence from his post would 
bring the loss of about eleven hundred dollars 
a day, with the prospective additional loss of 
a valuable business connection on account of 
which he was manipulating what I think is 
called a ‘‘eorner.’’ 

The treatment was successful, and so was 
the ‘‘corner’’; but before the end of the half- 
year, at the expiration of which the bill for 
medical services was rendered, a panic occurred. 
The patient failed, and was unable to pay his 
debts. The moral of this is—the doctor often 
has his trouble for his pains. 

The practice of medicine is not merely a busi- | 
ness pursuit, although it often is looked upon as 
such. It is one of the highest callings which 
a man may follow, and the money it brings is 
only an incidental, a necessary thing to enable 
the doctor and his family to live. 

Some advocates of socialism hold that a physi- 
cian should be paid by the state, and should 
render his services to all, rich and poor, without 
other compensation than the state may afford 
him; that, like the rector of a church, in a 
measure, he should be supported by the parish, 
each community being divided into a convenient | 
number of such parishes, and each parish 
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, sand, and on it a young girl perched comfort- 


}and lonely, and he enjoyed the girl’s daily 


WwW. F. STECHER. 


“O CAPTAIN TRALL, HAVE THEY ALL COME IN?" 


swifter. On the captain’s right was a huge | 


beam, once part of a vessel, half-buried in the girls can cook.’’ 

— , , 
| She was gone with a bright nod of farewell, 
ably, watching the head of the life-saving crew | bending her head before the blast of wind which 
with interested eyes. | struck her as she opened the door. It seemed to 

She had just come down here, a good two | have increased in violence in the last ten minutes. 
miles from home along the wind-swept beach, | A fine spray was flying in with it, the clouds 
but Jean Redfield was a good walker, and only | were gray and hung low, and the bare fields | 
her red cheeks and tossed hair showed what | stretching inland looked bleak and chilly. 

a fine struggle that strong east wind had given | 
her. 

‘*Why next week ?’’ 

“Don’t want any wrecks now,’’ he said, 
briefly. ‘‘I’m short-handed. Won’t you come 
in and get warm ?’’ 

Jean hopped briskly down from the beam | 
and followed Captain Trall into the hospitable 
warmth of the life-saving station. It was always 
a fascinating place to her. Her host was silent 
for a few moments, and then started his remarks 
where he had left off. The station was isolated 


she had said, there was a generous hot supper 
to be prepared for her father and brothers. 
This was her first winter at home after all the 
fun and business of boarding-school days, and 


house she would have been sadly lonely at times, 
for the dear little mother had broken in health, 
and was away for a long rest. 

In spite of her warm wraps, Jean began to 
feel chilled before the first mile was covered. 
As she reached home, a few scurrying snow- 
flakes began to fall, and she looked anxiously 
| out at the heaving sea, remembering what Cap- 
tain Trall had said. 

Jean found it almost impossible to sleep that 
night. 
a heavy roar, and the wind buffeted the house | 
| until every timber seemed to be squeaking a 

| protest. Half a dozen times she awoke, and 
the last time, about four o’clock in the morning, 
it was with a new sound in her ears, a muffled 
boom, which was neither sea nor wind. As she 
flew out of bed she heard it again, and a moment 
later her brother Dick pounded on her door. 
‘*Hey, Jean! Did you hear the signal-guns? 


visits. 

‘*Peters is away,’’ he volunteered. ‘‘Billy’s 
got the lumbago, and there’s nobody but me 
and the Prices and your folks that can get 
together in any kind of a hurry.’’ 

‘*But we don’t often have wrecks ?’’ 

**M’m, no, they don’t often come close enough 
to shore along here, unless they lose their bear- | 
ings. ’Tain’t safe. But there was the bark | 
Polly Saunders, that was beat to pieces right 
before folks’ eyes four years ago, and every soul 
on her drowned. It was the next summer that 
the gov’ment built this station, and ’long in 
November comes another tearing big storm, and | There’s a wreck! We’re going!’’ 

a wreck with it. We saved every life on that; ‘‘Oh, wait for me! I’ll be there in two 
one, down to a cat that came ashore clawing | minutes! Do wait!’ 

tight to a keg, and was fished in by Eb Peters. | ‘‘Well, you must hurry! We have work to do.’’ 
You were away to school then, I ree’lect. That} Dick bounded down the hall to complete his 
was the last, sissy, but we ain’t anxious for | own hasty toilet, and Jean’s fingers flew. Every 
any more. These February gales is mean things | hook and button seemed to escape her excited 
to deal with.’’ grasp, but nevertheless she was down-stairs in 

Jean’s eyes were big with attentive interest. | an incredibly short time, bundled in her warm- 
She had heard the same thing many times, but | est wraps. She clutched at her father’s arm as 
it was ever fresh to her. She had never seen | they started out, half-frightened by the black- 
a wreck in her life. Her father had moved | ness and violence of the storm. Dick and Will 
here from an inland village a few years before, | were running ahead, ani they gave a shout as 
but each succeeding winter she had been away | a rocket suddenly shot up offshore. 
at school, and only the letters from home told| ‘‘She’s right off here!’?’ Dick called back. 
her what terrible things the sea did in the | ‘‘Captain Trall has two miles to come! 
winter months. She walked round slowly, | go meet him and help drag up the stuff.’’ 
They turned abruptly down toward the life- 





examining for the fiftieth time the simple appli- 
ances of the life-savers. 

“It must be wonderful to rescue people like 
impetuously. 


they met Captain Trall and the two Prices, 


that,’’ she said, ‘Being a girl | dragging the little mortar as they ran, panting 


I could do some of the things | 


You have no} 


night, and I’]l show you how boarding-school | 


She walked more rapidly going back, for, as | 


| had it not been for the manifold duties of the | 


The noise of the sea had deepened into | 


Let’s | 


saving station, but they -had not gone far before | 
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| with haste and looming up like huge bears in 
their oil suits. Captain Trall shook his head 
| as Mr. Redfield shouted a question to him over 
| the tumult of wind and waves. 

‘It’s pretty bad!’’ he roared back, hoarsely. 
“‘There ain’t a boat made that could be 
launched or landed in that surf. We’ve got the 
breeches-buoy, but I don’t know how we’re 
going to get the line to ’em in this wind! Come 
on, she may go to pieces any minute.’’ 

Jean shuddered, but in spite of herself her 
heart gave a leap of excitement. The breeches- 
buoy! How many times she had hovered round 
it in the life-saving station, getting Captain 
Trall to tell her how it was that people came 
ashore in that little thing, with only a rope 
above them and a black and boiling surf beneath! 
She would see it! If human hands could do it 
this night, she would see that shipwrecked crew 

come ashore in it, one by one, over that howling 
tumult of waves. She was almost crying with 
| excitement as she looked over toward the dim 
| figures of her father and the boys, and thought 
that they were lending a generous hand to this 
fine work. 
| Another rocket went up from the distressed 
| vessel, and Captain Trall sent up an answering 
signal from the shore, volunteering the shouted 
opinion that she was a three-masted schooner, 
and by her location must be grounded and 
in momentary danger of being pounded to 
kindling-wood, but to Jean there was nothing 
but a shapeless blot against the dark- 
ness. Ugh! How cold it was! 

With terrible earnestness the men 
on shore bent to their work. In the 
vloom their faces were strained and 
anxious, and Captain Trall’s quick 
orders showed him an entirely differ- 
ent man from the bluff, good-natured 
sailor of the afternoon before. One 
—two—three—four—five life-rockets 
soared out one by one toward the 
vessel, but each time the wind sent 
the rescuing line wide of its mark. 
Captain Trall shook his head impa- 
tiently, and tossed the sixth life- 
rocket aside, turning his attention to 
the hooked projectile which the life- 
saving mortar threw out. Perhaps 
that would do better. 

Jean shivered and drew her wraps 
closer. The darkness was slowly 
beginning to lift, although she could 
not yet distinguish the outlines of 
the unfortunate vessel. 

The snow of the afternoon before 
had changed to a fine sleety rain, 
which froze as it fell; the waves 
were mountains of angry foam, and 
a flying spume cut the face like 
needles. Little icicles dripped 
everywhere. How terrible it must 
be for the poor souls out there! 

Suddenly the slender line was shot out over 
the waves, and Jean strained her eyes to follow 
| it, but it was lost in the gloom. It fell short, 

and at the second trial the wind beat it back 
like a feather; but Captain Trall set his teeth 
and waited for a momentary lull. Then there 
| were a few seconds of aching suspense, followed 
by a lusty cheer from the shore as the tightening 
| of the line showed that eager hands were fast- 
ening it to the mast. A little more of the good 
work, and the first sailor would be making that 
wonderful journey toward land. 

Jean’s heart was pounding with excitement, 
| but as she moved nearer she heard the words, 

‘*Perishing cold, poor souls!’’ jerked out grimly 
| by her father as he worked, and a sudden idea 
| came which nearly took away her breath. Less 
than an eighth of a mile away the light in their 
| kitchen window shone like a friendly beacon. 
| The sailors would be dragged to shore drenched, 
| numbed, exhausted. The limited hospitality of 

the life-saving station was two miles away on 
one side, and the village a mile and a half on 
| the other. Her own home was the nearest, and 
| she—she was hostess while her mother was 
| away. 

Holding her lips tight for fear the good deter- 
mination would somehow escape, Jean turned 
and ran for home, not daring to look back again 
at the buoy, now bobbing out bravely over the 
crashing waves. It was still fairly dark, and 
bushes and shadows took on terrifying shapes, 
but there was no time to be frightened. Into 
the kitchen she darted like an impetuous young 
cyclone, threw her wet coat on a chair and 
commenced to work energetically at the fire. 

It seemed hours before the fire would burn 
properly, and whole ages before the kettle 
finally began to sing, but all the time she was 
rushing busily round, starting up the fire in the 
chilled sitting-room, opening the spare room, 
bringing out extra blankets, and doing every- 
thing which could minister to the comfort of 
half-frozen guests. Once she paused, between 
a sob and a laugh, and wiped her eyes. 

‘*T know I am too greedy and selfish to live, 
but I did so want to see them bring the crew 
ashore. I’ll never get another chance, never!’’ 

When she hurried out again, the gray of a 
wintry dawn showed the dismantled hulk of a 
vessel offshore, pounded by huge racing waves 
| which seemed about to engulf her. The little 
| group on the shore was now much larger, reén- 
forced by people who had hurried down from 
the village, and they all were gathered about a 
drenched, storm-exhausted group of seamen. 
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people working over him. 

A few moments later her father and Captain 
Trall, standing side by side, looked down in 
amazement at a slender, breathless girl, swaying 
under the weight of a kettle which gave out the 
most enticing odor of hot coffee. Over her left 
arm she carried several cups, strung by their 
handles over a bit of string. 

‘*You can bring them—all up—to our house!’’ 
she panted. ‘‘It’s warm,—and beds ready,— 
and here’s some hot coffee for them—for all of 
you. O Captain Trall, have they all come in?’’ | 

She laughed the next day as she recalled the 
desperate emphasis she had laid on the word 
‘‘all,’’ but Captain Trall had had girls of his 
own, and he understood in a minute. Her 
father patted her shoulder comfortingly, and 








One of them lay flat on the sand, with several | 





smiled over her head at the captain as he took 
the kettle away from her. 
‘‘Why, no, sissy, not quite,’? said Captain 
Trall, cheerfully. ‘‘You’re in time to see the 
last and best man of all. We’ve just sent her | 
out for the captain. Stand right here. Your | 
pa’ll look after the coffee.’’ | 
A few moments later it was all over, and she | 
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had seen it. 


hand to Captain Trall. 

‘*You are brave men, sir. You have saved 
every soul of us, and I did not think there was 
a man alive could do it.’’ 

Before them all Captain Trall reached out his 
big, rough hand and drew Jean toward him. 

‘*We only did our part, sir, only our part. 
Cap’n, let me introduce my first mate. She’s 
here to keep you alive, now that you’ve landed. 
Try some of her coffee. It’s first-rate.’’ 

Half a year later, when Jean, a rather young 
but very ambitious teacher, had taken her first 
school in a near-by town, she received a package 
with a foreign postmark. On a little slip inside 
was written, ‘‘Compliments of the Beresford,’’ 
and underneath it was a gold chain of quaint 
and delicate workmanship, with a pendant 
attached. On one side of the pendant was en- 
graved a tiny schooner, and on the other these 


words: 
JEAN PARSONS REDFIELD. 
For distinguished services at the 
Wreck of the Beresford, February 20, 19— 
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AY man answered, promptly. ‘‘He’s the 
gentleman who has a gun pointed at 
you, my unknown friend. Tell him what you 
want.’’ His voice rose to vibrant command at 
the last words. 

‘*Unpoint it, M. Casey,’’ said the voice, | 
unmoved from its calm scorn. ‘‘It’s fine busi- 
ness when a man travels sixty miles in a day 
for your convenience, and you want to shoot | 
him as a delicate return for bringin’ your 
despatches. ’” 

‘*Despatches?’’ said Casey. ‘‘Step up here, 
man, and give me them.’’ 

The orderly came forward into the circle of | 
light. ‘‘I’ve been halted enough to-night,’ | 
he said, as he handed two envelopes to the old 
man. ‘“‘I thought you were playing another 
of your pleasant little jokes on me about five 
miles back. I was plugging along when some- 
body sings out something that sounded like 
halt! I halted, and gave you a piece of my 
feelings, for I was tired of chasin’ you. After 
I’d talked five minutes and got no answer, I 
thought it mighty queer, so I crept forward, | 
easy like, and after a while I found a —’’ 

‘*A little fire and no one there?’’ asked Rob. 

‘*Sure!’’ the orderly cried. ‘‘So it was you! 
But how’d you come to be building fires along 
the trail five miles back, and then get here so 
quick? And why didn’t you answer me?’’ 

‘*We didn’t build it,’’ said Phil. | 

‘‘Who did, then ?’’ asked the orderly. 

‘‘Did that voice that halted you say ‘Halt’? 
Or wasn’t it more like ‘alto’ ?’’ Rob asked. 

‘*That’s it,’’ said the orderly, in surprise. 
‘*It was sort of a Spanish-soundin’ voice.’’ 

‘***Tention!’? Casey called, sharply. ‘‘Do) 
you know what’s in these?’’ he asked the man. | 

‘‘Not I,’’ the orderly answered. ‘‘The cap- 
tain said, ‘Take ’em to M. Casey,’ dnd I’ve 
done it.’’ 

** Listen, then,’’? and Casey read the two 
papers. The first was the delayed telegram of 
warning from the general. The other was a 
letter from the captain at Cauayan. It read: 

In addition to General Ward’s orders, a later 
wire from Bayombong, Nueva Vizcaya, reports 
that all available troops were sent up into the 
hills yesterday noon, and after sharp fighting are 
now driving the marauding tribesmen rapidly 
northward. This will bring them across your trail 
some time this (Tuesday) night. You are not sub- 
ject to my orders, of course, but I hope that as an 
old soldier you will see the wisdom of returning 
at least to Cordon with all speed, and as soon as I 

can get permission I shall send out a strong de- | 
tachment to your support. 
McClurg, Capt. Com’d’g Post of Cauayan. 

The boys looked at each other in the firelight. | 

**This is Tuesday night,’’ said Phil, as Casey 
crumpled the papers into his pocket. 

“*Yes, this is Tuesday,’’ the old man an- 
swered. ‘‘And seeing as we’re all soldiers, 
has-beens or goin’-to-bes, we’ll obey orders. 
The old moon’s comin’ up. While she’s rising 
and we’re saddling up, a cup of coffee wouldn’t | 
hurt any of us. Raymundo, take the pail and 
get some water from the brook.’’ 

The man jumped up readily enough and went 
down the hill on his errand. The valley was | 
still a pool of shadow, but the moon had begun 
to light the hilltop dimly. By its rays ‘they 
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CHAPTER FIVE. 
M. Casey does live here,’’ the old 





saddled the horses and bound the pack on the | sc 


pony. Then they built up the fire and stood 
waiting for Raymundo to return with the water. 
‘*He’s a long time,’’ Casey said, at last. 


**T heard his pail clink on the stones a minute | saddle and avoid the creepers which overhung | Willis, rising on his elbow, 


or two ago,’’ said Phil. 

“Did ye, now?’’? asked Casey. ‘‘Well, I’ll 
just be stirrin’ him wp a bit.’”” He walked to 
the brink of the hill. ‘‘Raymundo!’’ he called. 
“Hurry up! Sigue! Pronto!’ 

The opposite hillside echoed his words, but 


WLAND THOMAS we 


iia was no other reply. 


| very intently, ‘ 


| probably gone to sleep or 
| something.’’ 
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Casey turned to the 
orderly. ‘*What’s your name?’’ he asked. 

It struck the boys as a strange question at 
such a moment, but the 
man seemed to take it 
very naturally. ‘‘Willis,’’ 
he answered. 

‘Well, Willis,’’ said 
Casey, looking at him 
‘what do 
| you say if we just step 
|down there and wake 
Raymundo up? He’s 


**I’m with you,’’ Willis 
answered, and the two 
men slipped noiselessly 
away. 

**T don’t half like this, ’’ 
said Rob, after they had 
stood listening in vain for 
some sound from below. 
“Did you notice how 
Casey looked at him ?’’ 

** And they went quietly 
as Indians. There’s some- 
thing —’’ Phil began, but 
at this moment the two 
men returned as silently as 
they had gone. 

**Hop on, boys,’’ said 
Casey. ‘‘We won’t wait 
for the coffee. Take my 
horse, Willis. I’ll walk 
for a while and rest my legs.’’ His tone was 
so final that the boys asked no questions, but 
mounted at once. ; 

‘* Tother way,’’ Casey directed, 
turned his horse down the slope. 
decided not to go back, after all.’’ 

In silence the boys turned, but as they were 
starting down the farther slope Rob remembered 
something. 

‘‘Where’s Raymundo?’’ he asked. 
you going to wait for him?’’ 

‘*T reckon Raymundo won’t come any farther, 
Rob,’’ said Casey. ‘‘Now you just obey orders 
and ride ahead. I’ll be with you soon.’’ So 
the two boys and Willis and the remaining guide 


as Phil 
**We’ve 


went down the hill, and left Casey standing in | 


the shadow of the ruined barracks. 

Without a word they rode down into a small 
valley, into a thin growth of cogon, crossed a 
little stream, and almost at once plunged into 
the heavy darkness of the primeval forest. 
an hour they advanced at good speed; and al- 
though the boys’ impatience to know the meaning 
|of this mancuver grew at every rod they trav- 


ersed, Willis discouraged all questioning with a | 


curt, ‘‘Casey’s orders are not to make any more 
noise than we have to.’ 

Perhaps this answer alone would not have 
satisfied them, for they had not yet learned to 
feel that deep reverence for Casey’s orders 
which they were soon to have. But the badness 
of the road soon put a stop to any attempts at 
conversation. 

It ran through a forest so lofty and thick that 
only an occasional straggling patch of moonlight 
illuminated the trail for a yard or two. They 
were dimly conscious that the ponies were 
rambling up and down over great roots and 
huge fragments of shattered rock, and that a 
deep gorge lay below them on the left. 
all their attention to keep their balance in the 


the path here and there. 

But after an hour of this the forest grew 
thinner and lighter, and at last they emerged 
from the straggling trees which marked its 
edge. A broad grassy meadow lay before them ; 


|and beyond it, perhaps a mile away, a naked 





The waves were bounding high | 
| over the schooner Beresford, but her captain, 
| dragged out of the very teeth of the surf, stood 
in the midst of his crew, and offered a grateful | 


**Aren’t | 


For | 


It took | 


mountain rose, looking tall and threatening in the 
moonlight, and completely blocking their path. 
‘*The Cork-Secrew,’’ Willis explained, speak- 
ing softly. ‘‘I patrolled the line for six months, 
and I know this trail well. Casey said to wait 
for him here. ‘Tie the horses here in the shadow 
under this tree, and then we’ll wait a few yards 
| back till he comes up. Don’t make any noise.’’ 
When their little outpost had been established 
a hundred yards back, close by the side of the 
trail, where they could see any one approaching 
along the road they had followed or over the 
meadow in front of them, Willis explained the 
situation in a whisper. 
When he and Casey had slipped down the 
hillside to look for Raymundo, their suspicions 
| had already been aroused by his long absence 
| and his silence, and they were not greatly sur- 





| stolid guide 


prised to find his headless body on the stones | 


by the brook. 
to fill his pail. 

It was easy now to explain the mysterious 
challenges and the fires along the trail. A body 
of tribesmen, fleeing before the troops, had 
evidently come down across the trail between 
, Cordon and San Luis, and had been watching 
' the travellers. 

It was a sudden emergency to face, but Casey 
laid his plan while they were reclimbing the hill. 

**And I want to tell you,’’ Willis whispered, 


He had been killed as he stooped 
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CASEY'S SLEEVE WAS TORN 
AND SPATTERED WITH BLOOD 


| enthusiastically, ‘‘that old man is a fine old 
scrapper. ‘If we go back,’ he says, ‘there’s 
| fifteen miles of cogon between us and Cordon, 
and in this moonlight they can watch us from 
miles ahead and lay for us at any turn. Tother 


way, they tell me, there’s woods, and beyond | 


that open country. There may be others ahead, 
but they can’t know we’re coming. If we can 
| keep ahead of these, we’ll stand a fair show 
with anything in front. They can’t jump us, 
anyway.’ ”’ 

So Casey had sent them on to make the open 
country as quickly as possible. He himself 
| was to wait at San Luis for half an hour, in 
| order to keep up the semblance of occupation 
in the old barracks, conceal their retreat if 
possible, and, at any rate, hold back pursuit 
with his rifle for a time. 

“The whole point lies in keepin’ ahead of 
7em,’’ Willis explained. 
have only spears and arrows and such truck, 
and they’re dead scared of firearms. They 
think the bullet is something alive that keeps 
on huntin’ for its man till it gets him. If you 
shoot at one, and he dies a year afterward of 
| fever, his friends all think the bullet has caught | 
| him at last. So if they can’t get to close quar- 
| ters before you see ’em, you’re safe enough. 
When Casey has caught up with us, the worst 
of it will be over. We may have to travel a 
little lively the rest of the night, and may have 
to do a little shootin’ to clear up the road in 
front, but by mornin’ we ought to be close to 
Bagabag, in Nueva Vizeaya.’’ 

This aspect of the case was reassuring. Any 
certainty was a relief from the vague conjecture 
which had filled their minds during all the ride 
from San Luis. They were lying there, talking 
lazily and keeping a lookout, when suddenly | 
they heard the distant crack of a rifle. 


‘*They’re closin’ up on the old man,’’ said yards away. 


**but that rifle will 
}soon stop ’em. The whole lot of ’em are 
cowards, and I reckon M. Casey shoots pretty 
| straight.’’ 


**You see, head-hunters | 














‘*The last two shots never came out of a Krag,”’ 
he said. ‘‘Now I want to know who'd be firing 
a Remington back there? ‘Tell me that. It’s 
no Igorrote.’’ 

The boys could offer no suggestion, and they 
sat in silence for a long time, and then suddenly 
a rapid succession of shots made Willis leap to 
his feet. 

‘*The old man may be in a bad hole,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Anyway, we won’t take any chances. 
You just go down and get the horses ready for 
a quick start, while I go back to him.’’ 

The boys found the ponies all right, but the 
had disappeared. Whether the 
firing had alarmed him or what had happened 
they never knew, for they never saw him or 
heard of him again. But it gave them a bad 
fifteen minutes of waiting as they stood with 
the clustered reins in their hands, knowing that 
possibly his body, mutilated like poor Ray- 


|mundo’s, might be lying somewhere in the 


shadows about them. Amid such surroundings, 
with occasional shots echoing from the forest, 
they had as good an excuse for nervousness as 
any one can have, and it was a great relief when 
the two men came running down the trail. 

Casey’s sleeve was torn and spattered with 
blood. ‘‘No harm done,’’ he said, cheerily. 
**It’s just a rub across the skin. They tricked 
me into firing, and then threw a volley into my 
flash. If they’d been any good they’d have got 
me sure. But they’re close behind. Rip open 
that pack now and load up. The horse’ll do 
us more good to ride.’’ 

Hastily they stuffed ammunition and food 
into their pockets, inside their saddle - bags, 
inside their shirts, anywhere that would hold a 
packet. When they had taken all they could, 
they mounted and galloped off across the plain 
toward the hills. They had gone only a few 
hundred yards when a yell rose from the forest, 
and a moment later a rifle spoke, and the heavy 
ball shrieked high overhead, tearing the air 
almost as fiercely as a shell. 

**Go ahead!’’ Casey ordered, as he reined in 
his horse. A moment later a man in the edge 
of the woods fired again, and Casey pumped 
the contents of his magazine into the spot where 
the flash had been. 

*“*Give ’em their own 
chuckled, as he galloped up. 
would have covered all five shots. 
to hold ’em for a while.’’ 

At the base of the mountain Casey set the 
boys to dropping occasional long-range shots 
across the plain, by way of warning, while he 
planned the next move with Willis. 

Further retreat, or advance, whichever it 
might be called, seemed their only resource, for 
there was no water where they were. Willis 
explained that some ten miles ahead, on the 
other side of the Cork-Screw, there was a little 
open valley in the heart of the woods, called 
**Seven-Mile’’ by the telegraph patrol. Here 
there was water and a good ground for defense 
in case they had not discouraged their pursuers 
by that time, or should meet new opposition 
on the road in front. Casey determined to push 
on for that point at once. 

To retreat rapidly without laying yourself 
open to fatal attack is the most difficult of 
_ operations, but Casey was equal to the occasion. 
'He sent Willis, as a man who knew the trail, 
to ride ahead. Two hundred yards behind 
came the boys, and Casey covered the retreat 
a hundred yards in the rear. In this order they 
set out to climb the bare face of the mountain. 
At first the trail ran straight up the slope, but 
at an elevation of perhaps a thousand feet the 


prescription,’’ he 
**A handkerchief 
That ought 


|ascent became too steep, and it turned out on 


a level. 

A mere cut in the hillside, it ran along ina 
series of loops, ever rising a little, following 
the curves of the gorges and sweeping in and 
out, thus gaining its name of Cork-Screw. The 
bends became sharper, till it was like riding 
along the rim of a series of huge horseshoes, 
the centers of which were empty air. 

It soon became impossible to know whether 
they were still pursued, for often each one of 
the party was in a different curve, and at other 
times, when the boys rounded a great promon- 


| tory, they would find Willis or Casey at the one 
| just before or behind them, only a few yards 


distant in an air-line, but many minutes away 
by the trail. 

As they approached the summit their road 
| grew constantly steeper, and at last they reached 
|a place where the horseshoes ceased and the 
trail made a final dash for the top in a series 
of four successive levels lying one above the 
other. 

Here Casey changed the order. ‘‘Two and 
two now,’’ he directed. ‘‘It’s a good chance 
to find out if there’s any one behind. Go ahead 
up to the next level, Willis and Rob, while 


| Phil and I keep watch here.’’ 


| bend of the trail behind them, 


The others pushed on, and Casey and Phil 
had hardly settled down into the shadow of 
the high bank when they heard a clank of metal, 
and three naked men appeared round the last 
not a hundred 
Casey raised his rifle. 

‘Take the front one, Phil,’’ he ordered. 

With that sickening contraction of the dia- 
phragm which comes to every man when he 
steadies his front sight for the first time against 


Just then the rifle spoke again, and like an| the body of a human being, Phil leveled his 
echo came two dull crashes, very unlike the first | carbine on his target. 
Willis was alert at once. | 


clean, sharp report. 





TO BE CONTINUED. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


hen the old Constitution is repaired and | 
painted and polished she ought to receive | 
back a piece of property that she lost a long | 
time ago. Last month the crew of a Delaware | 
River clam-dredger found a china urn bearing | 
the inscription: ‘‘Presented by the City of 
Philadelphia to the Constitution—1797.’’ It | 
is to be hoped that this is a genuine relic. 
@r of the important questions which came | 
before the meeting of the International | 
Sunday-School Association this month was the 
organization of adult Bible classes. It is esti- 
mated that there are already a hundred thou- | 
sand of these chasses, and they are a potent | 
force in the development of church life. The 
adult who goes to Sunday-school is likely to be | 
a devoted student of the Bible. 
“Chortage of subsidiary coinage,’’ in other 
words a lack of small change, has been 
giving the Treasury officials some trouble. One | 
of them suggests that the reason is that the 
people are prosperous, and when they are, 
prosperous they carry loose change in their 
pockets. ‘*They like to hear it jingle.’’ Yet 
when people are prosperous they spend their 
coins freely. Perhaps the total spending in- 
creases faster than the number of coins to spend. 


New York court has rendered an important 
decision in regard to the rights of shippers 
of goods by express. A manufacturer delivered 
to an express company some crates containing 
electric batteries. The crates were plainly 
marked ‘‘This side up,’’ but the caution was 
not observed by the express employés, with the 
result that the goods were ruined in transit. 
The court decided that the injunction—‘‘This 
side up’’—is clearly within the rights of the 
shipper, and must be obeyed. 
ee schools follow the American occupa- 
tion of territory so closely that one is not 
surprised to learn from the report of Governor 
Magoon of the Panama Canal Zone that last 
May twenty-three schools were already in oper- 
ation in the zone. ‘Two more are to be added, 
and the attendance, now eleven hundred, is 
expected to advance to fifteen hundred. The 
native population has welcomed the new educa-° 
tional opportunity, and five of the six municipal- 
ities have passed compulsory attendance laws. 
pone Conrardi, a Belgian priest, is setting 
out to found a colony for lepers near Canton, 
China. It was he who held in his arms at 
Molokai the dying Father Damien, whom Ste- 
venson has celebrated. He carried on Damien’s 
work for eight years. At first the conditions 
were so unsanitary that Damien and Conrardi 
were in constant danger of the disease. Later, 
through their efforts, a hospital was built, the 
colony was put in clean houses, and a company 
of nuns came as nurses. Not content with this 
achievement, Father Conrardi begins again in 
a new and worse place which needs him more. 








i pee Wheeler, president of the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, in a 
speech at its twenty-third annual convention, 
set up a high ideal for his profession. He | 
maintained that the engineer, handling great 
forees of nature, is as much under obligation to 
his client as the clergyman, the doctor and the 
lawyer, and ought therefore to heed the words 
of Francis Bacon: ‘‘I hold every man a debtor 
to his profession; from the which, as men of 
course do seek to receive countenance, and 
profit, so ought they of duty to endeavor them- 
selves by way of amends to be a help and 
ornament thereto. ’’ 


| aha between wealthy American women | 
and titled foreigners do not meet with 
approval from some sternly patriotic Americans. 
The common suspicion is that the money and 
the title marry, and drag the man and the 
woman into a loveless alliance. Yet interna- 
tional marriages frequently turn out happily. 
In some cases they afford both parties oppor- 
tunity for service of which both countries may 
be proud. The union between Lord Curzon 
and Mary Leiter was such a marriage and the 
recent death of the wife is mourned on both sides 
of the ocean. That the late Lady Curzon did 
her part in the work of an Englishman of power 
and responsibility—one of England’s greatest | 





| others, still meet together in the open air at 





|own way. 
| some of his indoor manners with him when he 


| affairs. 
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‘colonial administrators—is as creditable to her|a force of a thousand foreigners and five | Professor Bailey quotes.in the Century Maya- 


and to her nation as if she had been the wife of | thousand Chinese, and handles many million | zine, are marked by a fine sense of what is 


an equally notable American. 


Apsust ist was the six hundred and fifteenth 
anniversary of the day when some Alpine 


| peasants of Uri, Schwyz, and Lower Unter- 


dollarsa year. His retirement, which will come 
sooner or later on account of his age, if it has 
not-come already on account of the attempt of 
the Chinese to control their own affairs, will 
deprive China of an able adviser. It remains 


worth while in life: closeness to nature, inde- 
| pendence and healthful physical labor. The 
| alleged social advantages desired by young men 
seeking the city are seen, by these other young 
| men who have tried them, to be perhaps less 


walden met together and formed an Everlasting to be seen whether native genius can operate helpful in the development of character than 
League for self-defense against all who should the magnificent instrument erected for it by a | the simple relations of the farmer with his few 


attack or trouble them. Then and there were 


¥ the foundations of the Swiss republic laid. 


Consisting of twenty-two small states, differing 
from each other in nearly every point, religious, | 
political, social, industrial, physical and linguis- 


| tic, it nevertheless forms a nation the patriotism | 
| of whose members is universally acknowledged. | 


It is an interesting fact that the men of two of 
the original cantons, together with those of two 





stated periods to make their laws and appoint 
their administrators. 


* 
A TRAINED CONSCIENCE. | 


He that has light within his own clear breast 
May sit in the center and enjoy bright day. 
Milton. 
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HEALTH AND CLEAN STREETS. 


f there is one lesson which the medical 
knowledge of the last quarter-century has 
made plain, it is the value of cleanliness. 

The possibilities of aseptic surgery, the suc- | 

cessful treatment of consumption, the conquer- | 
ing of yellow fever and malaria and cholera 
and the bubonic plague, all are results of what, 
broadly speaking, may be called the discovery | 
that health is cleanliness. For one form of | 


| 
| 
| 
} 


| cleanliness is the purging of the places in which | 


pestilential insects breed. | 

One of the latest indications that the public | 
is beginning to appreciate the importance of this 
knowledge is the growing dissatisfaction with | 
dirty streets and littered yards wherever they 
exist, and a growing tendency to clean them. 

Denver is making capital—and honest capital 
it is—from the excellence of its street-cleaning 
department, and the hearty codperation which 
the citizens give it. American visitors to Paris, 
and to many other European cities, notably 
those of Germany and Switzerland, are im- 
pressed by the care and thoroughness with 
which the streets are cleaned. Some Americans, 
indeed, have had the impression ‘‘borne in 
upon them’’ by policemen who had seen them 
drop torn paper in the street, and compelled them 
to gather the pieces up again. 

That, after all, is the nub of the matter. It is 
not alone that municipal street-cleaning depart- 
ments are often inefficient; littered streets are 
frequently due to lack of public interest and coép- 
eration. Only carelessness or ignorance would 
permit the pedestrian to throw the empty paper 
bag or the banana peel into the nearest gutter, or 
allow the housemaid to sweep into the street the | 





| dust and litter which she gathers from the front | 


rooms and the hall and steps. Yet both of 
these things can be seen hundreds of times a| 
day in every large city. | 

What is most needed is greater care on the 
part of the individual. Ie should have civic 
pride enough to refrain from throwing news- 
papers or other rubbish into the streets or 
leaving it where it will be blown about. When 
he sweeps his sidewalk he must remove or 
destroy the dirt, not merely brush it out of his 
In other words, he should carry 





goes outdoors. 
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SIR ROBERT HART. 


ince two native officials were placed over 
S Sir Robert Hart, inspector - general of 
Chinese customs, a few weeks ago, des- 

patches from Peking have prophesied the early | 
retirement of Sir Robert, who for years has | 
been the ablest official and best European friend 
of China. | 

Since 1859 the imperial maritime customs | 
service has been managed by foreigners. The | 
system began with the inspectorate of three 
powers, France, Great Britain and the United | 
States, over the Shanghai customs, and extended 
with the increase of the number of treaty ports 
by the treaty of Peking in 1860. In 1863 Robert 
Hart, a young Irishman in the Canton service, 
was made inspector-general, and organized the 
entire system. When, in 1900, it was thought he 
had been killed by the Boxers, the London 
Times pronounced his work of forty years one | 
of the most striking monuments to the genius 
and labor of an individual Briton. 

Sir Robert’s work has not been limited to the 





| collection of the revenues at the thirty-four treaty 


ports. He has been, by virtue of his personal 
influence, practically a minister of finance and a | 
secretary of state. He brought about the estab- | 
lishment of the imperial postal service, the | 
reform of customs in Korea, the founding of | 
the European university in Peking, the organi- 
zation of the lighthouse service and the harbor 
police. 

By serving China he served the world. For- 
eign ambassadors accomplished much through 
him. The yamun took his advice in foreign 
He has been the personal guarantor to | 


foreigner. 


ENOUGH. 


A simple want; so easily allayed ; 
After the burning march; water and shade. 
Laurence Hope. 


THE UNWRITTEN BOOK. 


e activity of American women is cease- 
less. One of them is never at ease without 


a bit of needlework in her hand; another | 


must have a book; another must be carrying on 
an ‘‘improving’’ conversation; still another 
must fill every moment with some form of merry- 
making. 

But so-called occupation is not all of life. 
‘The world has a message for the modern woman 


which can be heard only by an attentive ear, | 


carefully practised to catch the whisper by 
cloud and forest, meadow and mountain. 

Beside the great thoughts written on wave 
and plain the printed page must often seem 
trivial. The secrets of nature are not easily 
set forth in words. The man who watches 
year after year the changes of ocean, the pageant 
of the heavens, the oncoming of spring and the 
fading brilliance of autumn has learned more 
than he can tell. Life, death and immortality 
hold deeper meanings for him than for his less 
reflective neighbor. 

On a wonderful June day, with the beauty 
of ocean and shore and mountain spread out for 
human delight, a wise old Scotchwoman caught 
sight of a young girl, a college student, seated 
in the midst of the color and glory, absorbed in 
a book. She looked at her a moment in speech- 
less wonder. Then she exclaimed: 

‘Weel, weel, think of a maid on a morning 
like thees who wull deleeberately sit down to 
digeest leeterature !’’ 

The scornful accent on each syllable of the 
word made clear the difference she recognized 
between God’s message and man’s interpreta- 
tion of it. 

Better the daffodil itself than Wordsworth’s 


|praise of it; better the cloud than Shelley’s 


painting of it; better the unfathomable ocean 
than Byron’s ode to it. 
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THE BRITISH CABINET. 


othing has occurred during the first ses- 
N sion of the Liberal Parliament to suggest 

that the government has been weakened, 
either in the House of Commons itself or in the 
country at large. Naturally, with a majority 
so immense as that which stands behind Sir 
Henry Campbell- Bannerman, ministers are 
stiff and unyielding, sometimes a little arrogant, 


| toward the opposition. 


But on the whole they have borne themselves 
with commendable dignity, and have transacted 
the public business in a creditable manner. It 
has been easy for the Conservatives to taunt 
them with inconsistency in adopting the same 
tactics in closing debate and cutting off discus- 
sion which seemed to the Liberals only a year 
or two ago so oppressive to the minority. That, 
however, is a common experience everywhere. 
We have seen our own national Louse of Repre- 
sentatives under the control of one party adopt 
substantially the rules which that party had 
denounced when its opponents introduced them. 

In the conduct of the great measure of the 
session, the education bill, the government 
rarely failed to command nearly the full party 
strength. That is a rather remarkable fact, 
considering that a great many Liberal members 
are devoted members of the Church of England, 
the leaders of which, rightly or wrongly, regard 
the measure as aimed at the established church. 

Several by-elections have taken place, and in 
no case has the government seemed to lose 
ground. Of course it is too early yet for any 
serious defection, but the Unionists have hoped 
that the radical character of the education bill 
would detach from the government some of its 
supporters. 

It stilt seems probable that the present gov- 
ernment is destined to have a long life. 


® © 
FARMING AS A CAREER. 


rof. L. H. Bailey of the Agricultural 
p College of Cornell University has asked a 
hundred and fifty students who were bred 
on the farm and do not intend to return why 
they seek occupation elsewhere. He has also 
asked seventy town-bred students who plan to be 
farmers, and two hundred farm-bred students 
who intend to return, why they choose farm 
life. 
The investigation is not intended to show 


‘anything about the total migration from town 


to country and from country to town. The 
conclusion which can safely be drawn is that 
the argument in conviction, weight and nobility 


| neighbors. 

| Very few of the young men who plan to be 
farmers say much about making money, 
| whereas forty per cent. of those who seek the 
| city give the money consideration as a prin- 
| cipal reason. Those who like the farm main- 
tain that there is a competence for the good 
|farmer, but they seek other things than large 
|incomes. ‘‘I am impressed in these replies,’’ 
| says Professor Bailey, ‘‘with the recurrence of 
| such ideals as love of the work that one is 
doing, education, study, personal influence, 
happiness, service, home. With these young 
men their business is to be an affair of the 
heart. We hear much about the greed of money 
and power and the great dangers that threaten 
our runaway society; but I wonder whether in 
the end the countryman will not still have hold 
of at least one of the reins. ’’ 
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RELIGION IN THE COLLEGES. 


here are many things which indicate to 
T the experienced and sympathetic eye a 

steady increase in religious spirit among 
American college students. They are the grow- 
ing interest in Bible study, one of the most 
pronounced tendencies in nearly all the colleges ; 
the higher quality of music in the college 
chapels; the improvement in the chapels them- 
selves; the care taken in selecting college 
preachers; the building of special homes for 
certain religious organizations, and the increase 
in the number and membership of the organiza- 
tions. 

The tendency in most of the colleges is to 
make chapel attendance voluntary rather than 
compulsory, and to draw the students in by 
securing especially able men for preachers. 
The attendance upon the services has undoubt- 
edly decreased, but those who are most intimate 
with the conditions are convinced that the 
| character of the service has correspondingly 
| improved. Many of the students seek the 
preachers in privacy, for advice and counsel. 
| The college department of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association has grown much faster 
than the colleges, and in many educational 

institutions has a building of its own. Other 
religious organizations also have erected build- 
ings for their own use. In one university— 

Harvard—there are five student organizations 
| of a distinctly religious character. 

The American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions—one of the greatest mis- 
sionary associations in the world—will- soon 
celebrate the one hundredth anniversary of the 
little meeting of students of Williams College 
from which it sprang. There has already been 
held in Nashville, Tennessee, a convention of 
‘the Student Volunteer Movement, at which 
nearly five thousand delegates were present. 
| No better way in which to sum up the matter 
could be found than the words In which Dean 
Hodges of the Episcopal Theological School in 
Cambridge speaks of the character of the young 
men at Yale: ‘*The voices which lead the cheer- 
ing on the playing fields lead the devotions of the 

students: at the prayer-meeting.’’ 
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_ udicial wit” has been sharply and sarcastically 
criticized in England of late. Mr. Balfour 
made the remark, in a speech in the House of 
Commons, that perhaps the judges did not think 
more of parliamentary wit than honorable mem- 
bers thought of the jokes made by judges. But 
only afew days afterward he uttered an impromptu 
reply to the prime minister which was as apt and 
neat as anything that has been said from the 
bench or in the House in a long time. Sir Henry 
Campbell- Bannerman, the prime minister, in 
promising to allow the opposition a day to discuss 
a certain public question, said that he thought it 
reasonable to allow “a certain amount of intel- 
lectual steam to be let off” on the subject. Mr. 
Balfour suggested that that was not a polite way 
of describing a debate in the House, whereupon 
Sir Henry remarked that he “thought steam was a 
motive power.” ‘‘Not when it is let off!” retorted 
Mr. Balfour. 





reparation for war is an expensive process. 
The United States gunboat Bancroft has just 
, been consigned to the scrap-heap after but thir- 
teen years of service; and the battle-ship Texas 
| and the cruiser Philadelphia—both comparatively 
| recent vessels—have been withdrawn from active 
duty. Within a short time thirty British war- 
vessels have been sold for a sum the aggregate of 
which was less than the cost of the smallest of the 
vessels sold. A naval vessel wears out quickly. 
even in peace ; for a vessel that is obsolete is worn 
out for naval use. 


he earthquake in the meat-packing business in 

the United States started a tidal wave that 
has crossed the Atlantic and washed the shores of 
England. The heads of health boards in London 
and other English cities declared that the slaugh- 
ter-houses and packing-factories in Great Britain 
were quite as bad as anything in this country, and in 


Western nations of the ability and will of China | of ideals is with those who are going to be | some respects—especially in the matter of diseased 


to pay its debts. 
The great system which he created includes 


farmers. 
The replies of the students, some of which 


eattle—much worse. Since then the report of the 


| factory inspectors has been made public. It 
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attacks another sacred British institution, the 
jam business. Dirty jars washed in dirty water, 
clothing stiff with “messiness,” unwashed hands 
and other disagreeable details are set forth with 
unpleasant but wholesome honesty. Now comes 
the charge in the London Times that “not one 
Englishman in a hundred has ever tasted genuine 
dairy butter.” Most of what is sold as such in 
England is either adulterated with foreign fat, or 
is worked over and over. A prominent Liverpool 
firm of importers has just had to stand trial for 
selling adulterated butter brought in from Holland, 
and bearing the stamp of inspection by the gov- 
ernment of the Netherlands. These things are 
unpleasant and work some hardship to innocent 
persons, but the outcome will be improvement 
and reform. 
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“ THEE’LL FIND THE SAME.” 


artha Baker turned a flushed and ne 


face toward the open hall door in response 
to a cheery call. Round her stood the heap of 
her household goods—a confusion of boxes and 
barrels and crates. 

“QO Grandma Dean,” she cried, “I am so glad 
to see you! Come in, if you can get in, and sit 
down. Things are in a perfect mess, and I am so 
discouraged about it all! But I am always glad 
to see you.” 

Grandma Dean, with her sweet, placid face 
under the soft waves of white hair, was beloved 
of all the village. 

“Why are you discouraged, dear?” she asked, 
as Martha paused. “It’s all for the best, isn’t it? 
And this new position is really just what Jim has 
wanted for years.” 

“Yes. But, grandma, to leave everybody who 
has known me since I was a baby—all the dear 
friends, not to speak of mother and the girls; to 
sell our pretty little home when we have only 
lived in it a year; to go so far away to a strange 
city, where we don’t know a soul—” The tears 
stole down Martha’s face as she concluded, “Of | 
course I don’t say so to Jim, but sometimes I just 
hate it!” 

“Martha,” asked Mrs. Dean, “did I ever tell 
you the story of the old Quaker? When I was 
married and we moved away from my old home it 
was told to me. It has helped me many times 
since. You see,’ she continued, “this good old 
man was one day driving to a distant town, and 
as he was going quietly along he met a man 
driving a large moving-wagon on which were piled 
his household goods. - 

“*Thee is moving, friend?’ asked the Quaker. 

“*We had to,’ the man replied, sourly. ‘We 
had to get out of the neighborhood. Such con- 
temptible meanness as we found in that commu- 
nity seems almost incredible.’ 

“ ‘Friend,’ answered the old man, sadly, ‘thee’ll 
find the same where thee is going.’ 

“A little farther on he met another man with a 
similar load, and addressed the driver as before. 

“*VYes,’ answered the man, ‘I’m sorry to say so. 
We’re leaving the best neighbors a family ever 
had. We'll never find such friends again.’ 

“‘Oh, yes,’ answered the old Quaker, with a 
sinile, ‘thee’ll find the same wherever thee is 
going.’ ” 

The kindly old eyes, which had looked long and 
wisely on human nature and had found it the same 
everywhere, now gazed tenderly at Martha. 

“Thank you, grandma,” answered the young 
wife, quietly. “From now on I’ll look only for 
good people wherever we may go.” 
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| even more overtingly manifested. 


| French physician. 
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COMPANION. 





bring him to luncheon with you and me? That | 
would be proper, and you could see yourself how | 
| wise he is, and if you were in it I’d dare tell 
mother when I went home. I haven’t told her of 
| this morning’s note for fear it would prejudice 
her. She thinks I’m down-town shopping. Please, | 
| Morris!” 
Woodell shook his head. Then with a sudden | 
thought he turned to his desk telephone and called | 





Tom Chippendale. 
The answer came promptly. “Ferry of New 
York? Well, not intimately. Just at the club. 
| Brilliant fellow, but mighty vain of his conquests 
| over the other sex. Oh, yes, wife and two chil- 
dren living out in Kansas City. No, domestic life 
| isn’t just in his line, I fancy. Glad to serve you, 
| Woodell. Good-by!” | 
Woodell hung up the receiver and repeated the 
| words to his cousin, but he generously dropped 


his eyes while he waited for the answer. It came 


| at last. 

Hurt, chagrined, forcing back the hot tears, she 
said, under her breath, “Oh, [ll never trust any 
one again!” 

“T hope you will, Marian,” said Morris Woodell, 
gravely. “I hope you’ll trust one person a great 
deal more—your mother.” 
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DOCTORS IN FRANCE. 


here is one whimsical trait in the French 

country doctor, says the author of “Home 
Life in France.” He does not relish being paid 
for his services. The difficulty in dealing with 
him is the matter of remuneration, by whatever 
roundabout contrivance to transfer his two-franc 
fees from your pocket to his. The trait mentioned 
does not appear in the American physician in the 
same form, but every one will recognize that the 
spirit is the same in the French doctor and in his 
benevolent and self-sacrificing American brother. 


On ty | at the little Champenois town, says 
the author, [ unfortunately fell ill, and Doctor B. 
was in close and faithful attendance upon me for 
many days. 

“Do not be uneasy,” Doctor B. replied when, as | 
the time of my departure drew near, I asked for | 
his bill. A second attempt to settle the little | 
matter only resulted in the same way, and on the | 
last day it really seemed as if I must leave my 
debt behind me. | 

But at the last moment, just as I was about to | 
start for the station, up came the doctor’s maid of | 
all work, breathless and flustered, with the anx- | 
wy | expected account. On my hostess handing | 
her the sum, just a pound, the good woman turnec 
it over in her palm and exclaimed: | 

“How these doctors make money, to be sure!” | 

Upon another occasion the same reluctance was | 
I was staying | 
s, and had called in a young 
My hostess begged me on no 
account to offer him money, for he would be 
offended. So before I left, one of the ladies wrote 
a note at my request, enclosing the customary 
fee, and making a quite apologetic request that he 
would accept it. 





with French frien 
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A SPECIALIST IN COURAGE. 


*““Ctonewall” Jackson’s brother-in-law, Gen. D. 
H. Hill of North Carolina, was known as the 
“Christian, Calvinist and Soldier.’ He was a 
graduate of West Point, and attained the rank of | 
lieutenant -general in the Confederate service. | 
The stories told of his grim bravery and grit are | 
almost countless. Once, says Maj. Robert Stiles, 
in “Four Years under Marse Robert,” in com- 
menting upon the flight of a body of cavalry | 
before overwhelming numbers, General Hill re- 
marked, incidentally: 
“It takes a good man to stand and fight heavy | 





WHEN MARIAN TRAVELLED ALONE. 


dey Morris, will you do something for me, 
please ?” 

The senior member of the law firm of Woodell 
& Brown glanced from his office desk to the inno- 
cent, eager face. 

“Sit down, Marian,” he answered, smiling. 

“TI shall have to tell you the whole story,” she 
began, breathlessly. “You know 1 came home 
alone from my New York visit? Well, a man had 
the other half of my section,—a fine, scholarly- | 
looking man about your age,—and when we were | 
delayed by that wreck—ten hours late, you know 
—he saw I was nervous, and he was so kind about 
sending my telegram to mother, and everything, 
that I just couldn’t help letting him talk to me. 

“He was a New York lawyer, Richard Ferry, 
going to Kansas City on a business trip, and he 
mentioned knowing the Chippendales here in 
Chieago. Of course that reassured me, and, Morris, 
you can’t think how well acquainted we got in 
one day! It was the strangest experience. He 
told me the story of his whole life —childhood 
home, school-days, college experiences, every- 
thing! He’s so much older, and he knows so 
much more than I, it seemed strange he should 
think I was worth talking to, but he did, and, 
Morris, to show you the kind of man he is, he 
quoted a lot from Wordsworth’s ‘Ode to Immor- | 
tality,’ and from Lowell’s ‘Vision of Sir Laun- | 
fal,’ too. And oh, I wish you could have heard | 
how beautifully he spoke of his mother!” | 

“Well, what happened next?” Morris Woodell 
asked, indulgently. 

“He went on to Kansas City, and—please don’t | 
smile—he wrote to me that in the few hours we 
had spent together I had given him back ideals | 
he thought were lost forever. He asked me to | 
send him a line at his Kansas City hotel, and— 
well, I did it before I told mother. She didn’t 
like it, because she doesn’t trust my judgment. 
She can’t realize that I’m eighteen, you see. This 
morning [had another note, saying he was passing 
through Chieago to-day on his way back to New 
York, and wouldn’t I meet him for luncheon at 
the Atlantie Hotel.” 

The indulgence suddenly vanished from Wood- 
ell’s manner. 

“Wait, Morris! I’m sure he didn’t mean any | 
disrespect. He’s just unconventional.” | 

“Ts he married ?” 

“Why—no.” | 

“Told you he wasn’t?” 

“He told me so much he couldn’t have helped 
telling that if it had been so, and, Morris, this is 
what I want: Won’t you go over to the hotel and | 











| of the Federal guns across the river. He 


| and steady, the congre 


odds when he has only two legs under him; but if 
you put six legs under him to run away with, it 
requires the best kind of a man to stand and fight.” 

Soon after taking command at Leesburg he 
wished to know the number, caliber and oa 
thered | 
a large escort and rode up and down the river | 
bank in a manner calculated to attract the fire of | 
artillery. 

When the oe accepted his invitation and 
the shell came singing over and buried itself in the 
earth hard_by, he called for a pick and shovel, | 
dismounted and dug it up with his own hands, | 
apparently unconscious that other shells were 
shrieking and bursting about him. 

The incident impressed his men to a marked | 
degree, and showed that his indifference to per- 
sonal peril was not “put on.” 
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DISCOURAGED. 


he Puritan rejected the church organ as an 

instrument savoring of popery, and a pre-' 
centor set the music for the service. Hymn-books 
being searce in the early New England days, 
hymns were read line by line by this official, and 
the congregation sang each line as it was read. 
The effect was one of mournful monotony and 
horrible droning. That the precentor had troubles 
of his own is revealed in the quaint records of 
Judge Sewall. 


Without the aid of notes or instrument to guide 
tion would often get off 
one tune and sing another. The judge, who was 
a precentor of long and worthy standing, makes 
these entries in his diary: 

“In the morn I set York tune, and, in the second 
going exer, the gallery carried it into St. David's, 
which discouraged me very much.” 

“TI set Windsor tune, but the congregation ran | 
over into Oxford, do what I would.” 

“T set York tune, and the congregation went out | 
of it into St. David’s in the second going over. | 
They did the same three weeks before. It seems 
to me an intimation for me to resign the pre- 
centor’s place. I have through the divine favor 
done it for twenty-four years. The Lord humble 
me and instruct me that I should be the occasion 
of any interruption in the worship of God.” 


* 


THE RIGHT ANSWER. 


n an address to a temperance society, Admiral 
Capps told a story which is printed in the New 
York Tribune. 


A man who had ruined his health with alcohol 
sat looking sadly at his wife, to whom he had 
made many promises of reform. 

“Jenny,” he said, “you are a clever woman, a 
courageous, good woman. You should have mar- 
ried a better man than I am.” 

She looked at him, thin-limbed and stoop-shoul- 
dered, prematurely old, and answered, quietly, 
“TI did, James.” 





For the teeth use “Srown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.”” The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. [ Adv. 
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TO RELIEVE NERVOUSNESS, 

Headache, Insomnia, Exhaustion and Restlessness, 
take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. It rebuilds the nerv- 
ous system. [Adv. 
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tires until you learn 
ir marvelous new offers. We ship on ap- 
roval without a cent deposit, prepay 
eight, allow 10 Days Free al— 
m All our new and wonderful propositions with 
catalogues and much va/uable information 
EE for the asking. 

WE WILL CONVINCE you that we 
ycle for less money than an 
other house. Buy direct from the iheteey. le 
= want to Make Money or Earn a 
Bicycle write for our Special Offer. 

S, Coaster-Brakes, built-up-wheels and 
all sundries at half usual prices. o Not ait, but write | 
us @ postal today and learn everything. Write it now. 










| MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. P 51, Chicago, Tl. 








Ask your dealer for the ‘ 
Wabash Coaster Wagon | 
“Fun for all—all the year.” 

A substantial, general purpose wagon, 
34 ins. long, 16 ins. wide; large, roomy - 






box of hard wood, removable. Well 
balanced to prevent tipping. 
Turns easily on narrow walk. 
All wheels (our exclusive Wabash 
patent) are rz ins. in diameter— 
of wide tread, on steel axles, no 
bumping or pounding. At Hard- 
ware & Department Stores. 

-00. Write us for the jolliest 
book of the day, “ Fun with a 
Wagon.” We send it FREE. <.“ 

Wabash Manufacturing Company, 810 Mill St., Wabash, Ind. 
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Every bit of music within you a 
stirred by the mellow beauty of the 


Packard tone. ‘This 


tonal richness 


concentrated in the Packard Master 

Grand rivals that of a Concert Grand 

piano. Hear it! Surprises even 

those accustomed to surprises in 
piano construction. 

Write for illustrated catalog and plan of selling. 











No matter where you live, our special offer 
makes it practicable for you to own a 
Packard. Time payments if desired. 


THE PACKARD COMPANY, ads 


>. Dept. M, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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HERE, that bread’s 
spoiled again!”’ 

“ Cooked too 
much on one side 
—not enough on 
the other.” 

Whatever is 
the matter with 
the range any- 
' way? We bought 
© it only a year 
ago. I’m worried 
almost sick.’’ 

There are only 
two things the 
matter with your 
range, Madam 
House kee per— 
the materials it is made from and the way 
these materials are put together. 

Your range is probably one made of steel 
or cast iron—the ordinary steel range. Your 
range oven is probably simply flanged over 
and riveted to the range body and daubed 
with stove putty. 

These seams have opened up because of 
the expansion and contraction of heat and 
cold, the stove putty has dried up and the 
outside cold air leaks into make your food 
cook unevenly. 

The range is not only baking and cooking 
badly, Madam Housekeeper—not only caus- 
ing you worry—it is wasting fuel—therefore 
money besides. 

By experience many housekeepers have 
found that such a range wastes from $20 to 
$30 a year in fuel. 

You should save that money, Madam 
Housekeeper — you should own a range 
which cooks uniformly and satisfactorily— 
is properly constructed to stay satisfactory 
—which doesn’t waste fuel. 

You should own a Monarch Malleable Iron 
Range—which isn’t made from ordinary 
steel and cast iron to “open up’”’ throughout 
as do ordinary steel ranges. 

But which is made principally of tough, 
strong hammerable Malleable Iron and Wells- 
ville Polished Steel. 

—The only materials that can be cold 
riveted enabling a perfectly tight and solid 
construction throughout. 








The Sure Baking Range 


Impossible for air leaks in a Monarch 
oven for the oven is riveted //g// and solid 
to Malleable iron frames both back and 
front. 

It is always hot in every corner of the 
Monarch when the fire is burning. 


$1 Cook Book—No Money to Pay 


We have probably the most complete 
Cook Book published. It contains 588 
recipes—many of which were prepared ex- 
clusively for this book. All of which are 
simple —easily made — inexpensive — deli- 
cious when made up and cooked and highly 
nutritious. 

This Cook Book also contains many prac- 
tical suggestions as to diet and provender 
buying. 

It is a practical aid to the housewife—it 
doesn’t advertise any food product nor crank 
food notion. 

It is handsomely printed on heavy paper— 
and is bound in dark green cloth—a similar 
book would easily cost $1 in any bookstore. 

Yet we will give it without a penny to pay 
to any person who intends purchasing a 
range within a year. 

All you must do to obtain this splendid 
Monarch Cook Book is to write when 
(naming the 
month) youin- 
tend purchas- 
ing a range. 
Only those 
complying 
with this con- 
dition will re- 
ceive the Mon- 
arch Cook 
Book free. 

Please send 
today for this 
offer: may be 
withdrawn at .. 
any time with- 
out notice. 

Address, 


MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CO. 
212 Lake St., Beaver Dam, Wis. 
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WONDERLAND 


With its incomparable 
scenery is best reached via the 


NION PACIFIC 


AND CONNECTIONS 


Whose fast through daily trains run 200 miles 
in broad daylight along this matchless 
An opportunity of visiting 


Yellowstone Park en Route. 
The Short Line to 


PORTLAND 


AND THE NORTHWEST 
INQUIRE OF 


E. L. LOMAX, C. P. A., 
Omaha, N 










eb. 
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BY JEANNIE PENDLETON 
DAKRYPE WING 


limsy is the wooden shelter 
Heon (late of Greece) 
Calls his “stand”; and helter-skelter, 
Golden as the Fleece 
Once his countrymen pursued, 
Oranges in baskets crude 
Tumble as they please, 
While his verdant, tough “banan’ ” 
Wait for little maid or man, 
Ripening at ease. 
Just to enter at the doorway 
One must stoop and twist, 
Yet, I pray you, make it your way, 
For within this crowded storeway 
Lives an optimist. 








When the weather is unpleasing, 
Murky, dull and gray, 

He will warm your fret and freezing 
With his “Lovely day!” 

He is never out of tune ; 

March is just as glad as June— 
Work as good as play. 

In his tiny, hindering store 

He can reach and touch the more: 
Nothing’s in his way. 

If his street be cramped and narrow, 
In the city’s fist, 

Bare of pasture for a sparrow— 

‘‘Warmer so!”’ this man of marrow 

Claims—the optimist. 

Heon is a son of Sparta ; 
Where his cradle stood 

Maybe fell some hero-heart—a 
Gift for country’s good. 

There was bred that valiant race 

Niggard of a word or grace, 
Reckless of its blood. 

Is this cheery, laughing scion 

Any less a hardy lion 
For his kinder mood ? 

Sparta would be first to claim him 
For her honor-list ; 

Nor for humble toil would blame him— 

In his soul are things that name him 
Hers—the optimist! 


* 


OLD CAMP-MEETING. 


‘1 t is good,”’ said a bright woman, 
| ‘*to be young and feel young; 
young enough to be in sympathy 
with modern progress, and yet to 
be old enough to remember the old 
camp-meeting as it was before the 
innovations, and to have known it 
from the inside. 

**In those days there were no fla- 
ming handbills, no ‘gate receipts,’ no 
excursion trains. 'The camp-meeting 
we knew belonged to the life of the 
people, and was a normal expression of their 
religious feeling. 

‘*Tt came each year after the harvest, and 
before the frost. We looked forward to it all 
the year. It was there that we learned the 
new hymns we were to sing all the year, till 
the next camp-meeting. There we would meet 
old friends; there we would hear great preach- 
ers. It was our Chautauqua assembly, our 
intellectual and social and religious Feast of 
Tabernacles. 

‘*Yes, I know it is the custom to make fun 
of it, and I do not forget that there were oddi- 
ties and excesses; but these were largely in the 
life of the people, and not wholly to be charged 
to the meeting. The things which appear in 
the ordinary descriptions of those occasions are 
not the ones that I remember. The noise and 
fanaticism were not the whole of the meeting; 
there was much that was different. 

‘‘Our family was one of the most active in 
the preparations for the meeting. We always 
went to ‘the cleaning’ the week before. The 





brush was cut away from the grounds, the | 


spring was dug out, the ‘tents’ were scrubbed, 
and all was got ready. Two or three neigh- 
boring farmers drew over a load of straw each, 
and we filled the beds; and as we worked we 
planned and talked. 

‘*The tents were really slab cabins, for the 
most part, and were located round a hollow 
square. There were a few tents that had three 
or even four rooms. Ours had only two, as 
most of them had; but to this day I have satis- 
faction in remembering that ours was in the 
front row. 

**Such cooking as there was the week before! 
Such ironing and starching and packing! And 
what excitement as we loaded all into the wagon 
and jolted off to the camp-ground, getting our 
own tent settled, and watching and greeting the 
later arrivals as they came! And what appe- 
tites we had! And what cooking! Fried 
chicken never was so good. Hot biscuits and 
corn bread melted in one’s mouth, with the 
butter spread upon them. And as for the hoe- 
cakes and buckwheats, how they disappeared 
in the ham gravy and maple-sirup! 

‘We were long in getting to sleep the first 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 









|night and early to waken in the morning. 
How many birds there were in the woods! 
How early they began to sing! And soon as 
we were at work getting breakfast we would 
hear some one singing, as she fried the bacon: 
“*A charge to keep I have, 
A God to glorify.’ 

‘The ordinary short-meter tunes do very 
well for indoors, but for the early morning at 
camp-meeting the old tune ‘Kentucky’ is the 
tune that fits. We would begin humming it, 


|and others would do the same, and soon there him to his preceptor. 


was singing all round the camp, and the song 


prepared our hearts for the meeting. 


‘There were preachers from round home, and | Ghe 


| preachers from abroad, and once a real bishop. 
| The seats were hard and rough and _ backless, 
‘and the sermons were many, and long, and 
some of them, I doubt not, crude enough. And 
the things that amuse modern flippant writers 
were doubtless in evidence. But we knew lives 
that were changed and hopes that were revived. 
We knew the friendships renewed and the new 
songs learned. And all the year through we 
had something to remember and something to 
| look forward to. 

| ‘*So I say it is good still to feel young, and 
to belong to a generation with more years to 
| live and with hopes and ideals of the present, 
and still to remember, not the oddities and 
extravagances, but the social and intellectual 


camp-meetings. ’’ 
* © 


WHAT THE CLOWNS DID. 


hen the circus goes to Boston it pitches 
W its tent in a field not far from the Chil- 

dren’s Hospital. The children in their 
cots are within ear-shot of the wonderful bands 
and the bustle of people and the magical cries of 
the circus. This year one of the children wrote a 
letter to the manager of this circus, asking that a 
clown be sent to the hospital. He had never seen 
a clown. 


The manager, a large-hearted, busy man, read 
it to the employés of the circus, and asked for 
volunteers. The natural ing happened — the 
thing one would expect who believes that all 
human folk are pretty much alike in being 
human. All the clowns volunteered, all the absurc 
complexity of clowns that keep the crowd at a 
three-ring circus in a roar asked the privilege of 
responding to the itivitation from the Children’s 
Hospital. The band volunteered and the acrobats 
volunteered, until it seemed that the manager 
would have to move the entire circus down into 
the street. 4 

The managers of the hospital were informed; 
the balconies were hung with streamers and toy 
balloons, Children who could walk crowded 
against the — those who could not walk were 
Wheeled out so that they could turn their little 
white faces toward the street. Expectation raised 
many a little heart that the doctors had tried in 
vain to stimulate. 

First came a hundred bags of peanuts from the 
manager of the circus for those who could eat; 
those who could not eat were not envious. They 
were soon to feast their eyes. Motherly nurses, 
moving from cot to stretcher, told them that the 
circus was coming. 

Presently there was the music of a band. Down 
the street came the clowns and the acrobats and 
the trained dogs. And before them marched a 
squad of policemen, not to keep the clowns in 
order,—the appointed business of a clown is to be 
out of order,—but to keep adult well-bodied citi- 
zens out of the way, and to see that none got 
between the eyes in the balconies and the per- 
formance in the street. 

The children were ready. Ata signal from the 


tin horns. The clowns looked up and smiled. 
One clown, who had lived a hard life, drew his 


the little himps! My boy is in the hospital in 
Lunnon.” And another clown heard him and 
said, gruffly, “Shut up! Do you want to spoil 
this show ? 

Presently the circus began in the street. The 
fat clown with a pneumatic stomach was tackled 
by the little dog, Pete, and rolled over and over in 
the dirt. The acrobats did wonderful balancing 
acts on the ends of their noses and their toes. 
The giant clown, who was nine feet high, but was 
really a short man with an artificial body, broke 
into two parts, and his —_ went running up the 
street. A preposterous clown tried to sella dog 
that was only stuffed. A mother clown washed a 
baby clown that was really a oe big man, and 
when she scrubbed his ears out with a serubbing- 
brush, the children in the balcony laughed loudest, 
for they knew that trick. 

the performance went on, until it was all over, 
and the clowns went back to their work better 
for what they had done; and the children went 
back to their wards better for what they had seen. 


* 


CHINESE TEACHING. 
A description of Chinese schoolroom methods, 


taken from “A Corner of Cathay,” is of 

interest as showing the contrast between 
schools in the Orient and schools in this country. 
Many elderly people will recall the time when 
practices in the district schools of the United 
States had some of the Chinese thoroughness and 
dependence upon the memory. 


The beginner takes his book to the teacher and 
hears him read a column or more, after which the 
pupil returns to his desk and cons this lesson 
aloud, until he can recite it without looking at it. 
He then takes his book again to the teacher, 
turns his back to the master, and recites what he 
has learned. This is called “backing the lesson.” 
In this way the pupil commits the whole book to 
memory, and he is expected to learn it so thor- 
oughly that he ean at vy | moment repeat the 
whole of any passage the initial words of which 
are mentioned to him. 
| Just before the noonday recess the teacher 
writes a sentiment, a proverb or a proposition 
upon a 4 of red paper and pastes it upon the 
door. Each boy, as he goes out, reads the lines, 
and in the afternoon renders to the teacher 
another line which will, with the first, make a 
couplet. In China all honors, social, pecuniary 
and official, await the scholar; and the teacher 
has always at hand illustrious examples to hold 
up for the emulation of those who become dis- 
couraged. Among the ancients, as among the 
moderns, — who were poor or stupid rose to 
eminence by sheer diligence and self-discipline. 

The teacher tells of So Chin, who, being afflicted 
with drowsiness when at his nightly studies, 
thrust a needle through his flesh so that pain 
might keep him awake; and of the restless Sai 





and spiritual benefits of the good old-fashioned | 








nurses, those who had lungs to spare blew upon | 


hand across his white paint and said, “God bless , 





Lin, whose active body revolted ae sitting at | 
his books, and who cured himself of a constant 
np to rise and leave them by placing a 
pail of cold water where his feet would be im- | 
mersed in it whenever he stood up. 
A warning is given in the career of the unscru- | 
pulous Pang Kien, who cut off the ends of the 
straws that his teacher told him to arrange evenly, 
while the careful and honest Sung Pin Separated 
a similar bundle and laid the straws straight, one 
by one, and found that they were all of uniform 
length without cutting. The character thus mani- 
fested a the two showed their teacher which of | 
his pupils would best repay his efforts, and his | 
udgment was justified by the event, for Pang 
<ien came to no good, while Sung Pin won re- | 
nown and wealth, and great honor came through 





By MARION COUTHOUY SMITH 





OO pee As with clang! clang! clang! the iterant 


bell 
Strikes its imperial note, “Make way! Make | 
way!” 
It holds the clamorous city with its spell 
Of instant dread ; and dominates the day. 
Now through the startled street 
The rattling ladders swing, thunder the galloping 
feet; 
And in one wave of force 
The bands of succor speed upon their course. 


A man sits there; the reins within his hold 
Are as the strands of Fate; his watehful gaze, 
Tense and unswerving, fronts the dizzying maze 
Of moving life before his speed unrolled ; 
While his strong shoulders sway as if in scorn 
Of that relentless peril to which his life is sworn. 


The fight is on! Man’s soul against the fire, 
In hot exultant ire, 
Flame against flame—two giant powers at bay. 
Hark, how the distant clangor dies away! 

Hail to you, men that hurtle to the strife! 

Whether in death or life, 
You win the day! 

* © 


IN THE NEW COUNTRY. 


he small office of the Society for the Assist- 
ance of Hungarian Immigrants, which staihds 
opposite the Battery in New York, was 
crowded to the full with a host of new arrivals. 
The men, dressed in small, beribboned round 
hats, tight-fitting coats and leather trousers tucked 
in the tops of high boots, stood calmly smoking | 
their long-stemmed pipes, says a writer in the | 
Chicago News. The women, arrayed in foreign | 
cottons and woolens, were even more placid and 
unconcerned than the men. 


A cab drove up in front of the plain brick build- 
ing, and a short, stout woman, dark of face and 
ev — + J foreign by descent, stepped into the | 
crowded room with a rustle of silks. | 

“You promised me a girl to-day,” she said, 
sharply, in English, although with a pronounced 
foreign accent. 

“We have one girl,” he replied, “but she wants | 
sixteen dollars, and she isn’t worth half of it.” 

“All of them want more than they’re worth, | 
anyway. Let me see her.” 

“Anna Raadznik!” called the clerk. 

A tall, thin woman, with a plain, dark shawl 
looped over her head like a sunbonnet, entered 
the room. Her cheeks were bronzed, and her 
whole appearance, from her long, stron 
her flat chest, was that of a woman used to hard 
work in the fields of her native land. 





“You want work?” questioned the would-be | 


—— 
The immigrant shrugged her shoulders. “There 
are plenty of places,” she said. Her sharp eyes 


flashed a questioning look, half-humor, half-in- | 
guiry, upon her interlocutor. Then she gave a | 
| 
| 


start of surprise, and smiled. 

“What wages do you want?” 

“Sixteen dollars.’ ; 

“It’s too much,” came the objection, in good 
Hungarian. “In the old country you got less than 
two.’ 

“That’s why I came to the new country,” re- 
turned the immigrant, calmly. 

“Well,” said the woman, “I think I will take 
you. 

“I don’t know that I want to come yet. How 
many have you in the family?” } 

“What difference how many I have in the roy 44 
You won’t have to work nearly as hard as you did 
in the old country.” 

“That’s why I came to the new country,” with 
a smile. 

“Well, will you come?” 

“What's the religion?” 

“What has that to do with it?” said the woman 
angrily. “My religion is my own affair. I will 
not employ you.” 

Turning to face the amused clerk, she said, “She | 
ought to be sent back to her farm-work in Hun- | 
gary. Nothing here is good enough for her.” 

Anna Raadznik remarked to a companion in the 
woman’s compartment, “I knew her. She’s 
Martha Zildth. She worked as a servant-girl for 
a farmer near the town from which I come. If 
she got a rich man in this country, maybe I can, | 
too.” 


* 


EMILY’S BLUNTNESS. 
” H ow would you have liked it if I had come 





home without any mustache to-night?” 

Brainerd asked his wife at dinner one 
day. “The barber got after me, and was bound 
he’d give me a clean shave.” Mrs. Brainerd 
uttered a sound of dismay. 


“Well, what if I had?” “Al 
Cooley’s had his shaved.” 

“Oh, Al Cooley! But that’s a different matter!” 

“Like to know why?” 

“Why, Robert, think of the difference in your 
mustaches! His has been cropped and cropped 
until it’s nothing but a little bunch of_ stuhkby 
bristles, but yours is silky and graceful. It would 
be a shame to cut yours off!” 

“Pshaw!” said Brainerd, shrugging his shoul- 
ders complacently. 

“Oh, by the way, John Gougar came out with a 
smooth face to-day,”’ he volunteered, a few nights 


defensively. 


ater. 
“He did? Well, John Gougar isn’t you.” 


“What do you mean?” 

“Oh, he’s so homely anyway that it doesn’t 
matter what he does. He couldn’t look any worse | 
without a mustache than he does with it. But 
you’re an unusually fine-looking man, Robert. I 
think it’s wrong to meddle with anything that’s 
perfect.” 

_ Brainerd laughed indulgently as he strolled off 
into the library. When he came back he had 
unearthed a lot of old photographs. 


“Here’s the idea, Emily,” he said. “Look at 


| hand in marriage. 


arms to. 


| when he st 
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this picture of me at eighteen. That’s the way I'd 
look with a smooth face, you see.” 
“Yes, that’s just it,’ answered Mrs. Brainerd, 
decidedly. ’ 

“What?” He turned on her sharply. 

“Why, ray look like somebody else. The 
baby wouldn’t know you. I’m satisfled with you 
just as you are, dear.” 

“What a girl!” Brainerd spoke with tender 
——. 

ut on Sunday morning he faced her, shaving- 
mug in hand and determination in his eyes. 
“You'll have to come to it about this mustache, 
Emily,” he announced. “Smooth face is the only 
thing. All the fellows are doing it.” 

“O Robert, please, please don’t!” she cried. 

“But why do you care so much ?”’ 

She hesitated, then braced herself. “You're a 
handsome man, Robert—you know I think so. 
You’re very handsome, but if there is one feature 
about your face that is any less handsome than 
another—it’s your mouth!” 

Brainerd set down his shaving-mug and stared 
blankly. ‘Well!’’ he said, at last. “You are cer- 
tainly the bluntest-spoken woman I ever saw, 
Emily. If you felt that you must tell me a disa- 
greeable fact like that, couldn’t you have gone 
about it with a little bit of tact?” 


* ¢ 


HOW SHE HAD HELPED. 


rs. Compton looked at her husband with the 
M gentle, affectionate gaze which he had 
come to recognize as an invariable result 

of acall from the next-door neighbor, Mrs. Harlow. 


“Poor thing!’ said Mrs. Comaten. with a sigh of 
content, although no name h been mentioned. 
“She’s tied for life to one of these intensely prac- 
tical men, Henry, with no imagination! I do pity 
her so, and yet she’s fond of him, Henry, that’s 
the strange pert of it—really fond of him.’ 

“What’s he been doing lately?” asked Mr. 
Compton, with amused interest, for the short- 
comings of Mr. Harlow as presented by his wife 
had beguiled many a half-hour. 

“You see, Mrs. Harlow is—well, she’s not apt to 
be ready at the exact moment Mr. Harlow expects 
her to be—if mer are going out,” said Mrs. Comp- 
ton, her gaze still lingering tenderly on her hus- 
band’s os countenance. “And he has 
talked to her a gee deal about it, quite—quite 
firmly at times, I think. She says she always 
plans to be on time, but she has so many inter- 
ruptions, and then she’s a Southerner, you know, 
and they are so calm and leisurely.” 

“They are, if she’s a sample,” said Mr. Compton. 

“Yes, of course. I knew you’d see the point,” 


| and his wife beamed on him with approval in her 
| brown eyes. 


“Well, last Friday evening that man 
— gave her a little book with a list of the 
things he had done and read while he was waiting 
for her to £0 to places. 

“Tt was their seventh anniversary, and of course 
he gave her ee else, but this book he 
ealled ‘Waiting’—he’d had it stamped on in gold 
letters himself. 

“She looked at it, and read three or four pages, 
and then, as she told me, she felt so proud (you 
know he is clever in some ways), she just said, 
‘And to think I’ve really been a help to you when 
1 didn’t know it! All these things you’ve accom- 
plished because I happened to be made just as I 
am, and not a prompt New Englander like you!’ 
Wasn’t that a sweet thought, Henry?” 


® © 
A PREPARED SPEECH. 


he young man had been told that he might 
T “ask papa.” He prepared a speech, says 

a writerin Lippincott’s Magazine, which ran 
something like this: 


“TI dare say that you know, Mr. Rocks, that I 
have been paying your daughter Madge marked 
attention of late, and now I have come to ask her 
I know that I am a poor man, 
but I am an honorable one, and I am not afraid 
of work. We are willing to fight the battle of life 
as bride and bridegroom, pilgrims of life together. 
I love your daughter devotedly, and I have come 
to ask your consent to make her my wife.” 

That sounded all right when he read it for the 
fiftieth time from the sheet of paper on which he 
had written it; but this was what he really said 
before Mr. Rocks, with his teeth 
= and beads of cold perspiration on his 

row: 

“J—I—dare say that—that is, Mr. Rocks, I—1— 
your daughter Madge has been paying me marked 
attention—er, no, I have been paying her marked 
attention, and I—I—we are willing to fight—er, 


| the battle of life—I mean that your daughter seeks 


my hand in marriage, er, no, I—I—seek her hand 
and—and—I love you—er, no, your daughter. I 
mean she—she—that is, I—I—have come to ask 
your consent to be my wife—that is, I—love you 
devotedly—your daughter, I mean—she loves me 
devotedly—no, I mean that I love her—and she— 
she—I trust I make my meaning clear, sir.’’ 


* © 
UNDER THE INFLUENCE. 


- ou may say what you please, Mr. Stodgell,” 
said the hostess, with much earnestness, 
as she poured a cup of tea for the guest, 

“about meat being necessary for people who have 

to work, either with brain or muscle. I tell you it 

isn’t so. There is more solid nutriment in a plaice 
of beans or a saucer of oatmeal or cracked wheat 
than there is in a whole beefsteak.” 


“Iam not prepared to dispute it, Mrs. Hymer,”’ 
the Fs cae observed, as she paused a moment. 

“Scientific experiments prove it,” she resumed. 
“Most of the material in a steak goes to waste, 
while the system assimilates nearly every particle 
of cereal or leguminous food, when it is properly 
prepared. Look at those werful Japanese 
wrestlers, who live on rice. Look at the porters 
in Constantinople, each of whom can carry # 
piano on his back. Look at —” 

“My wife always talks like that, Mr. Stodgell,”’ 
interrupted the host, by way of explanation, as he 
passed a plate generously heaped with roast beef, 
potatoes and gravy to the guest, “when she is 
slightly under the influence of breakfast food.” 


* © 
DOUBLED THE NUMBER. 


n criticizing some proposed changes in a bil! 
| before the Senate, changes which seemed tv 

him to be alterations in phrasing rather than in 
meaning, Senator Tillman told a story which th: 
Milwaukee Sentinel reports, of a lady who was 
looking at a house for rent. 


“The house suits me very well,” she said to the 
landlord, “but there is one thing I object to.” 

“Well, madam, any sensual alteration,” the 
landlord murmured, suavely, “would, provided 
you took a three years’ lease —”’ 

“I'd take a three years’ lease,” she said, “if the 
house had more closets.” ’ 

“The number of closets shall be doubled,” sai: 
the landlord. f 

“Very well,” said the woman, and she signed 
the lease. 

After she had gone the landlord said to his clerk, 
“John, take a carpenter over to number thirty- 


| seven and have him divide each of the closets in 
two. 


’ 
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he twins, Jimmy and Celia, had tried 
for nearly a week to explain to little 
Betty, who was only ‘“‘half past 
three,’’ what a circus parade was 
like. All the little wooden animals from Noah’s 
ark were formed in a procession, and Jimmy 
carefully pointed out the camels and the lions 
and tigers. 

‘*You know what an elephant is, Betty,’’ he 
said, ‘‘because you have that brown cloth stuffed 
elephant that Aunt Ellen made for you.’’ 







“Are the circus effalunts stuffed?’’ asked 
Betty. 
“‘Oh, no, Betty!’’ said Jimmy. ‘‘They are 


live animals, and big, big as a cow, and p’r’aps 
bigger. You never saw things as big as they.’’ 

‘*Will they come up this street ?’’ asked Betty. 

**T guess not,’’ said Jimmy, ‘‘for papa said 
that he would take Celia and me down-town to 
see the parade. You are too little to walk so 
far, Betty.’’ 

‘I like effalunts,’’ objected Betty. 

But when the day of the parade came, Betty 
did not mind when papa and mama, with Celia 
and Jimmy, started off without her, for Don, 
the little black-and-white dog, was to stay at 
home to keep her company, and Betty took her 
brown cloth ‘‘effalunt’’ and her very best doll 
and went out on the porch to play. 

‘‘We will play circus parade,’’ said Betty, | 
‘‘and you can be a camel, Don.’’ Just as she 
said this Betty heard the sound of music, and 
then a strange thing happened—for up the hill 
came the most wonderful procession ! 

‘‘Effalunts!’’ exclaimed Betty, seizing her 
own cloth-covered elephant, and clasping it | 
tightly to her, as if she feared that it would | 
escape; and Don, after one sharp bark, sat up | 
very straight, and tried to look as if he had | 
expected the circus parade to come right by the | 
house, just as it was doing now. Nurse came 
to the door to keep Betty company. 

There was a tall camel heading the proces- 
sion, and then a big elephant with a man 


perched on its neck; then came elephants in | 
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thistle and blew his whistle, and the ‘‘sky- 
high jumpers’’ stood in line, with Spink 
among them, looking fine! 


—pause. 
‘*One—two—three—tzee!’’ said the ref- 

eree. And at the word tzee, the jovial 

jumpers began to jump in greatest glee. 





as the hurdles got higher and higher, some 
of the hoppers dropped behind. 
kept on and didn’t mind! 


At hurdle one hundred and twenty-three, 
Only Spinky the plucky and Whizzy-Ghee 
Remained in place, to finish the race, 

And Whizzy-Ghee was black in the face. 


Hurdle one hundred and twenty-four was 
very high—four feet, or more. 





went down the street, while Betty held tight to 
her doll, and Don’s look grew even more wise 
and knowing. A little later, and back came 
mama and papa, with Jimmy and Celia. 

‘‘T was as near to an elephant as I am to 
you,”’ said Jimmy. ‘‘I could most touch him.’’ 

‘*But you was scared, Jimmy,’’ said Celia. 
‘Don’t you remember, we was both scared, 
and we got in a safe place right behind mama 
till all the animals got past. We didn’t see 
anything but their legs.’’ 

**T saw the clown just as plain,’’ said Jimmy. 


| ‘*He was looking right at me.’’ 


**T don’t like parades very well,’’ said Celia. 
**You walk and walk, and then when the 
animals come, they are just like the pictures 
you see in books. I’d know an elephant.’’ 

‘*When I grow big enough,’’ said Betty, ‘‘I 
am going to catch me a truly live effalunt like 
those that walked by our house.’’ 

“*T wouldn’t have seen the clown from here,’’ 
said Jimmy. 

‘*We would have been safer here, too,’’ said 
Celia. ‘‘Why, if mama and papa had not stood 
just where they did, those big elephants might 
have stepped on us!’’ 

Betty and Don had no fault to find with the 
parade. ‘‘I like effalunts,’’ said Betty, hugging 
the stuffed elephant and the best doll in a strong 


pairs, strange-looking people on horseback, great | embrace. And Don said, ‘‘Woof! woof!’’ 
eages with lions and bears and tigers—all these | ALICE T. CURTIs. 
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THE LEARNED SHEPHERD. 


BY BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE. 


Young Jack was good as any boy 

Beneath the bright sun’s glow, 

But while his brain was very quick, 
His feet were very slow. 

And so it was not strange when he 
Was asked to fetch the sheep, 

Wool-gathering went his wits instead— 
His feet took ne'er a leap. 

That he might help his mother dear 
(He always wished to mind her) 

He said, “I'll take my camera, 
Because it has a finder. 

A shooting star would help me, too, 
If this small camera won't, 

Because a shooting star, | think, 
Would know just how to hunt. 


“T ought to dig some angleworms 
Before it gets too late, 

For sheep do love to bait on grass, 
And they'd like other bait. 

And if I had a horn to blow, 
Those sheep I soon could warn. 

For instance, think how fast they'd come 
If I could blow Cape Horn!” 

But while young Jack had stopped to think, 
The sheep came one by one; 

His mother fetched them home herself, 
And he had brought in — none ! 

More sheepish far than they, poor Jack , 
His curly head hung low. 

His brain had been right quick, but yet, 
His feet had been too slow! 


ee 


SPINK HOPPIE. 


BY JOSHUA F. CROWELL. 


bumped his knee and made it sore. He 
jumped no more. 
, But Spink? Spink sprang up with all his 
might, and crossed two hurdles in his flight— 
| and the race was won! 
Then “tzees” and cheers rent the air, 
And every grasshopper stood on a chair, 


There was much applause, and then—a 


At first the hurdles were low, and easy | 
to scale, and all went over without fail; but | 


But Spink | 


Whizzy-Ghee | 





NUTS TO CRACK. 


1. ANAGRAMS. 
Famous short poems by American authors. 
Felt hat sale. <A hint to pass. Caleb T. might 
have skill. A duel, Rev. Sir Peer. I bar fire at 
her cab. Fame fills P.O. Con true hit. The long 
swing aloft hurt Crin. Heed natural music, Beth 


2. CHARADES. 
I. 

My one two grows from a little act, 
*Tis hard to yield—a stubborn fact. 
In act and fact my three is found, 
In habit, too, ’tis closely bound. 
Then fourth my one two now 
Lest to its power you bow, 
And so keep sweet your whole 
And leave unharmed your soul, 


II. 

“One!” cried Fred, from the high tree two. 
“Dick, catch this pail I drop to you. 

Mother will make a fine cherry three 

For you and sister four and me.” 

My whole is a word of four syllables made, 

And tells the name of sports that are played 

In a foreign land across the sea, 

Where every boy would like to be. 


3. BEHEADINGS AND CURTAILMENTS. 
Doubly behead and curtail diligence and leave 
powdered earth; to meet and leave a title; to raise 
| and leave a girl’s name; ardent and leave a num 
ber; a dark wood and leave an exclamation; to 
| rule insolently and leave to sap; lazy and leave a 
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And waved his arms and antenn2, too, 
And Judy didn’t know what to do! 
But she waved her arms and antenne, too, 
And whatever she saw Judy do, 

Katy did! 

But dear little, modest little, gentle little 
Spink was so surprised at being the cause of so 
much applause! 

What do you think Spink did? He actually 
ran away and hid, and Judy knew just how 
he felt, and Katy did! 

After Spink had a little think, he came back 


Spink Hoppie, the little grass-grown, | was quite often, she always owned right up to | and received the medal for winning the sky- 


QO’: day in August the sun was so hot, | lady, that whenever she did any mischief, which 


grass-green grasshopper, tried to hide in 
the grass. 
Spink Hoppie hopped spry, and tried to lie | 


it, and said, in a good, plain voice, ‘‘ Katy did 
it! Katy did! Katy did!’’ 


| 
It was growing cooler now, and Sister Judy 


| high hurdle jump. 
Then he withdrew from the contest of the 
long-strong hop, because, as he said, one prize 


under the high rye; but real shade he could not | Hoppie and Cousin Katy did had come for Spink | was enough for him in a day, and some one 


tind, so he determined to be brave and sing. 

“Tl have always noticed,’’ he said, ‘‘that 
when I sing long enough, either the night or a 
shower comes. ’’ 

With his front feet he firmly seized a crab- | 





grass, and with his hind legs he sang his long, | together, approached the green grass-plot, a | 


strong, piercing song of ‘‘'Tzip-tzip-tzip-tze-e-e- | 
eee |?” | 
It grew hotter and hotter; | 
He sang louder and louder. | 
In the midst of the rye, so tall and yellow, 
Sang brave little Spink, poor little green fellow. | 
| 
He was just beginning ‘‘'Tzee,’’ number three | 
hundred and thirty-three, when something hit 
Spink, a-tink, on the head. It was a sneeze- 
weed seed, and it startled Spink, indeed. He 
looked round quickly, and seeing his sister 
coming, he said: 
‘“‘Who threw? Did you, Judy?’’ | 
Judy hopped high, round a stalk of rye. 
“Not I,’’ she said, ‘‘but Spink, I think.’’ 
And a voice from up high, in the rye, said, 
“*Katy did!’’ 
*Twas Spink’s and Judy’s cousin Katy 
known through all the green grass-land as 
Katy did; for she was such an honest little 


to go to the green - grasshopper, green - grass | 


games. There were to be great contests, and 
Spink was hoping to win in two—the sky-high 
jump and the long-strong hop. 

As the three, hopping happily and hopefully 


wonderful sight met their eyes. Thousands of 
Hoppies, of every size, were already seated 
in their places, with grave, expectant faces, 
waiting patiently for the races. 

It was a beautiful scene. Their suits of 
shining green glistened in the rays of the setting 
sun, and they sat in bunches, and ate green 
lunches, every one. While waiting for the con- 
tests to begin, they chewed the green-grass chairs 
they happened to be in. 

Judy chose a chair or two, to sit and chew, 
and Katy did as she was bid, and chose another 
green-grass chair to chew, just as she saw Judy 
- But Spink went at once to the starting-point, 

And began to examine his every joint; 

And just to see if his legs would work, 

He gave them a turn, a twist, and a jerk. 

He rubbed himself over and polished his knees, 

And found he could jump with greatest ease. 
An old 


Cicada was referee. He sat on a 





else ought to have a chance. 


So he stood by and watched the fun, 
And tzee’d and cheered when Whizzy-Ghee won. 


The games ended, 
The sun was set; 
The moon was up, 
The grass was wet. 


Spink and Judy and Cousin Kate happily 
hopped through the garden gate, and went to 
bed in the pansy-bed. 


But Judy could not sleep a wink. 

She said, “O Spink! I think and think! 
But I can’t see how you jumped so high! 
I never could if I should try!” 


Said Spink, “’Twas practice. Long ago, 
When first the rye began to grow, 

And the little green blades were very low, 
I jumped each day as high as the rye, 
And, as it grew, my jumps grew, too! 


“Now, if the rye should grow to the sky, 
Why! 
I should just try to jump that high! 


“But, Judy, ’tis true, whatever you do 
(And this you really ought to know), 
You can’t learn to jump very high or spry 
Unless you begin quite low and slow.” 


share; badges of office and leave a token; brutal 
and leave to sing low; to instruct and leave a pro- 
noun; a foree and leave a darling; an oval figure 
and leave part of the face; a secret plot and leave 
tidy; unsteady and leave to cut; saucy and leave 
only; roundabout and leave dreadful; nightmare 
and leave a young animal; deceitful and leave 
because; to enroll and leave a dish; a prohibition 
and leave a tribunal; a picture and leave a girl's 
name; a list and leave the main point; a perfect 
model and leave a tatter; dregs and leave a coin; 
miserable and leave to engrave; a calendar and 
leave a male; an artist’s board and leave to allow ; 
scrutiny and leave to scorch; a aT labore! 
and leave a man’s name; prominent and leave an 
untruth; a word and leave a carriage; to tear and 
leave a small animal; perfume and leave a piece 
of wood; scene of action and leave to consume; 
sprightly and leave part of the body; careless and 
leave part of a stove; a wandering knight and 
leave a boy; first principle and leave a piece of 
money; sorry and leave a kind of meat; to dress 
richly and leave a city; abhorred and leave a trial ; 
a rope-dancer and leave to steal; brilliant and 
leave to grant; a secret and leave a receptacie ; 
purified and leave part of a fish; a faint shadow 
and leave torpid; followers and leave a metal; 
enduring and leave a bond; part of a column and 
leave a hole; huge and leave privation; to doom 
and leave a dog; a private room and leave a box ; 
a mineral and leave utmost. 


4. PARAPHRASED TITLES. 
What are the books? Who wrote them? 
Chronicle of a somnolent cavity. A_ brilliant 
epistle. Arulerinthe morning. A dreary edifice 
A market for self-conceit. A young goat slept. 
Odd antiquities sold here. Hotel of a rodent ani 
mal. 
5. RIDDLE. 
I’m found in many countries, yet not in 
earth or sea. 
IT am in all timber, yet not in any tree. 
I am in all metals, yet, I am told, 
I am not in lead, iron, brass, silver or gold. 
I am not in Boston, yet this I can say, 
I’m to be found in America every day. 
6. ADDED SYLLABLES. 
Add a syllable to a kind of pillow and make 
something to propel a boat; to a kitchen utensil 
and make a manufacturer of earthenware; to a 


| short — and make an article used at table; to 


the cry of a horse and make a person who lives 
near by; to something useful to fishermen and 


| make a weed; toa human being and make a part 
| of a stable; to a public conveyance and make a 


large bottle; to a part of a sailing vessel and make 
a dog; to an exchange and make a person who 
suffers for the sake of his belief; to a man’s name 
and make a strict disciplinarian. 
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your tools in cheap oil. A few drops of *‘3-in-One”’ CURRENT E NTS A) 
make brace and bit, plane, saws, all tools work Paty 
perfectly—keep them bright and clean, free from ny 
eb nd 3 pda dwn Oh Poa 4 ee he Duma dissolved.—The Tsar dissolved WW 
' ¥ the Duma July 2ist, on the ground that | ¢y% 

,its action in framing an appeal to the people | 5 

| was an illegal act and that the course which it Ji 

had taken had incited the peasants to pillage. MM 

| In his decree of dissolution the Tsar deelared Minit 

be” Raia 3 a his purpose to maintain parliamentary institu- YJ 
Km ADE OF LINEN 4 tions, and fixed March 5, 1907, as the date for | & 

14 Two the assembling of a new Duma, The Tsar also | 3% 
SIZES 15¢ FOR 25 ¢ removed Mr. Goremykin from the premiership | aK 
_—— and appointed in his place Mr. Stolypin, who | MW 
S C L 0 T i E S had been minister of the interior in the retiring ey) 

- ache cabinet. e | Wy 
: ag ame ge and its Consequences.— | ey 

Nearly 200 members of the Duma hastened | 2s 

to Viborg, Finland, and ‘from that place sent | {My ) 

lout a manifesto to the Russian people, urging gy 

coauenes eaten: cna ae . them to pay no taxes and furnish no soldiers to | al 
‘LO gS CANNO v OFF the government, and declaring that any loans | 4 
— eee | Fn cdhersiie canted pot ere by nd government without the con- | G¥4 
150. isaforntueiynalitvew” QFe, |sent of parliament would be invalid. The JR 
U. S. CLOTHES PIN CO., Montpelier, Vt. | government forbade the newspapers to print the | A 
a wor poems | anifesto, but it was widely circulated by | Rag 
a } . revolutionary agencies, and in several instances | WH 
printing-offices were seized and held by force | WE 

while editions of it were printed for distribution. | 2s 

For several days after the Duma was dispersed | (M \ 
there was comparative calm, but as the news of | mt 

what had happened spread, it was followed by ) 

riots and mutinies in different parts of the | 

—— ® ey 

} 0 lyareagee at Sveaborg and Kronstadt. aK 
July 30th the garrison of the great sea for- | MM 
tress at Sveaborg, Finland, mutinied, killed [iy 

their commander, and fought desperately and | YW 

for several days successfully against the loyal | 

troops sent against them. August 1st there | A 
18d PRACTICAL | was a similar mutiny at Kronstadt, which was en 
“TAKE-DOWN,” more quickly suppressed, but not until after 
Cee Ereaes | severe fighting. ‘There were also mutinies on | W 
ped a eo several war-ships ; and a general strike of work- | py 
mechanism for cleaning or adjusting. men was ordered which, however, soon col- | "FR 
assembled., Weight ty Iba At your lapsed. , y) 
dealer’s or from us direct for... $12. = | iS 
SAVAGE ARMS COMPANY, eace was secured among the warring re- | Mi 
148 Turner Street, Utica, N. Y. 9 | publics of Central America through the | ¥j 
BE ao. eM, wt = = mediation of President Roosevelt. July 19th | 
representatives of Guatemala, Salvador and bd 

Honduras met on board the United States | gam 

jane Marblehead for conference; and the M) 
next day a treaty of peace was signed, one of rey 

the conditions of which is that future disagree- a‘! 

ments shall be submitted for arbitration to the | YW 

President of the United States and the Presi- | J 

dent of Mexico. a rr 
panne Political Questions.—The edu- | iam 
cation bill, which was introduced in the | WW 

House of Commons April 9th, passed its third WI 

reading in that body July 3ist, by a major-| ry 

ity of 192. It was modified to afford larger | 

facilities for voluntary religious instruction, | Ap 

but its essential provisions, forbidding the use ii 
of public money for denominational instruc- | [XW 

tion or the application of religious tests in| Wy 

the appointment of teachers to ‘‘provided” or | Ja 

state-supported schools, were unchanged.— | (Mp 

On the same day the government introduced fen 

its plan for a constitution for the Transvaal. | WH 

The proposed constitution makes no distinction Wy 

between Briton and Boer, and allows all males | gy 

|21 years old to vote for members of the lower | FX 

|house of parliament. For the present the| Ap 

members of the upper house are to be appointed on 

by the crown, but later that body also is to be | [ij 

elective. The constitution abrogates the Chinese | Yj 

labor ordinance, and terminates at an early date nt 

the recruiting of Chinese labor. Parliament HV 

| adjourned August 4th until October 23d. (3) 

| & | VW) 

A Steamship wrecked. — The Italian ve 

steamship Sirio, on its way from Genoa, | G4 

| by way of Barcelona and Cadiz, for South} ZA 

| American ports, having on board more than AN) 

600 passengers, most of whom were Italian | (ay 

emigrants, struck a rocky reef off Cape Palos | Wi 

August 4th, and soon sunk. ‘There was wild | ww 

|paniec among the passengers, many of whom | G¥4 

fought with knives for places in the ship’s | ‘jx 

boats. More than 200 persons were drowned. HN) 

° bd | ty 

. &- preent Deaths.—Russell Sage, one of the | af 
most successful of American financiers, | 

j ifv7i who accumulated an enormous fortune by thrift | G¥4 

ae p nee be 9 rifying, and saving, died July 22d, at the age of nearly | A 
a eau l y Ing the s In, 90.—Brig.-Gen. Edmund Rice, a veteran of HV 
Scalp, hair, and hands, for | the Civil War, and colonel of a regiment during hen 
irritations of the skin. h eat the war with Spain, died suddenly July 20th, ny 
h aa aged 64.—John Lawrence Toole, for nearly | Wi 
ras es, tan, sunburn, bites [50 years a favorite English comedian, died July | Cy 
and stings of insects, lame-_ | 30th, aged 76.—Prof. Almon Harris Thomp- | F< 
: : x son, a noted geographer, who had been con- | AR 

hess and soreness inciden= | nected with the United States Geological Survey | JM 
tal to summer sports, for |for more than 20 years, died July 3ist, aged | 
sanative, antiseptic cleans-__ | nearly LA Rie pe 5 Charles J. Train, Ww 
P commander-in-chief of the United States Asiatie | Ay 
ing, and for all the purposes fleet, died at Chifu August 4th. He commanded tad 
of the toilet and bath Cuti- | the Prairie during the war with Spain, and 0 
- ; . later was in command of the Puritan and of | MIM 
cura Soap, assisted by Cuti the Massachusetts.—Daniel B. Wesson, the War 
cura Ointment, IS priceless. pistol manufacturer, died at Springfield, Mas- Ny 
and Toilet Soap for a8e.. Potter Drugs Chem: Corp, soe | Sachusetts, August 4th, aged 81. He left a| Af 

Props., Boston. P fortune estimated at $25,000,000. 
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Mid-Season Reward 
for Perseverance. 








T is usually quite easy to secure one or two new subscriptions 
for The Companion, but it takes perseverance to secure five 
new subscriptions. In order, therefore, to induce our subscribers to 
persevere, we offer an additional inducement in the form of Per- 
severance Rewards. ‘These Rewards are given in addition to a 
Merchandise Payment for each of the five new subscriptions sent us. 


As a special inducement for our subscribers 
Our Offer. to work for us during the Mid-Season period, 
we offer at this time a Premo Film Camera. This Reward for 
Perseverance is given for obtaining only five new subscriptions, 
in addition to the five Merchandise Payments. These subscrip- 
tions must be secured, however, between July 1 and Oct. 15, 1906. 


Premo Film Folding Camera. 


This dainty Camera is designed to accommodate the Premo Film 
Pack, daylight-loading, which carries twelve film exposures. The 
Camera is of the folding type, and, as 
will be seen from the picture, 1s a very 
complete and compact instrument. _ It is 
furnished with a single achromatic lens, 
automatic shutter, with 
bulb and finger release 
for time and instanta- 
neous work, horizontal 
and vertical tripod sock- 
ets, sliding front and 
reversible finder. Size, 
folded, 2% x5% x4 in- 
ches, and takes pictures 
3% x4% inches. Cov- 
ered with leather and 
handsomely _ finished. 
Value $8.00. 


The Film Pack Feature. 


Premo Film Cameras are daylight-loading for use with the Premo Film 
Pack, which consists of twelve flat cut films, enclosed in a light proof paper 
case, the entire pack being smaller in size and of less weight than an or- 
dinary plate-holder, and containing material for twelve negatives instead of 
two. In operation, the Film Pack is placed in the camera just as a plate- 
holder. The marked paper flaps protrude slightly. The operation of 
picture-taking is confined to pulling out one by one the black paper flaps 
and tearing them off. Successive films are presented for exposure by 
pulling out one by one the numbered black paper flaps. When the ex- 
posures in the Film Pack have been exhausted, the pack may be taken from: 
the camera in daylight and replaced by a fresh one. 

There are times when the amateur desires to make film exposures, par- 
ticularly when on a vacation trip or travelling. It is then that the Premo 
Film Pack must appeal to him. Not only is he able to load and unload his 
camera in daylight, but he avoids the additional weight of glass plates. 

Film Pack 34x44, containing twelve exposures, sold for 7oc. a pack. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 











Introductory Offer. 


UR recent Introductory Offer has met with 

a large response. Purchasers have freely 

expressed their delight in having received 

a sewing machine 

which has exceeded 
all our claims. 

Our booklet, free 
for the asking, fully 
describes all our various styles, and 
also shows how.we have been able 
during the past twenty years to 
furnish our subscribers with a 
high-grade sewing machine at 
practically wholesale price. 

The fall season will be here in 
just nine days from the date of the 
issue of this Companion. Is your 
sewing-room equipped with one of 
our modern high-grade New Com- 
panion Sewing Machines? If so, 
you are indeed fortunate. On the 
other hand, if you have a machine 
which is antiquated and unsatis- 
factory, we would suggest a careful 
reading of our descriptive booklet, 
previously referred to. When you send for this booklet be sure to ask for 
full particulars regarding our Introductory Offer. 

Our No. 214 New Companion is the most popular of all our styles. It 
has an Automatic Drop Head and Lift, 7 Drawers, Full Set of Attachments 
and Accessories, Ball Bearings, Handsome Quartered Oak, Swell Front 
Woodwork, and is warranted by us for ten years. Every purchaser 
allowed thirty days in which to fully test the machine. If it is not perfectly 
Satisfactory at the end of this period it may be returned to us at our expense 
and the full amount paid for same will be refunded. Send for our booklet 
and samples of stitching done on the machine. We have seven styles from 
which to make a selection. The quality of these machines is alike. They 
only differ in style of woodwork, number of drawers, etc. 


Style No. 2%, Price $21.75. 


Delivered free at any railroad freight office east of Colorado. Purchasers li 
in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or at any freight office west 
of these four states, can receive it, freight paid, for $3.00 extra. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 








Style 2', Open. 
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There is 


No Good Reason 
Against 
Good Insurance 


Nor any substitute for it. Wherever failure | 
to live means financial loss, there is call 
for Insurance. Is your life of financial value 
to another—your family, partners or busi- 
ness? If so, Life Insurance deserves your 
attention, and deserves it now. Your fore- 
thought will be better than their afterthought. 
@ When it comes to the best kind of Life 
Insurance, men do not all think alike. 
There is no desirable kind that cannot be 
obtained from THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. This is 





THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANION. 








NATURE @ SCIENCE 











moke versus Frost.—In Germany some 

interesting experiments have recently been 
made in the protection of orchard trees against | 
night frosts by means of fumigation. A part 
of an orchard in bloom was thus successfully | 
guarded against an Apri] frost by the dense 
| smoke of naphthalene. but the experiment was | 
very expensive, 50 kilograms of naphthalene 
being consumed by 7 flames in one hour. Later | 
a new preparation of chemicals was tried, pro- | 
ducing a comparatively targe volume of smoke | 
with the expenditure of only two kilograms of 
the material per hour. ‘These trials are under | 
the direction of an experimental gardening asso- 


| ciation. ® 
Pipes Irrigation Siphon in Spain.— 
Much interest is taken in the recent opening 
of a gigantic siphon that carries the water of 
vhe Aragon and Catalonia irrigation canal across 
the valleys of Sosa and Ribabona. By this | 
means water is brought to more than 247,000 
acres of land hitherto virtually barren through | 
lack of irrigation. The great siphon consists of | 
2 main tubes, % of a mile long, and 12 feet 5 
inches in diameter, lined with steel plates 3 | 











millimeters thick, bound with iron hoops and 
encased in concrete. The tubes have a capacity 


the oldest active Life Insurance Company | of 7,700 gallons of water a second. 


in America, and the largest and sg | 

in the world. It is a Mutual Company. 

has no stockholders. Its assets wi 

to its policy-holders. It has paid them 

dividends continuously for fifty-six years. 
Taking its history through, 


e 


Mutual Life 


Insurance 
Company 


has done as well for its policy-holders as 
any company. It should have done better, 
as has recently been shown. Under the | 
present management all policy-holders may 
expect unusually favorable results. This is 
made reasonable by the facts that it is a 
strictly Mutual Company, operated under 
New York laws, which are now the best 
in the world; that its great volume of busi- 
ness means smaller share of expense on 
each policy, and that the new methods 
and economies, which are now a part of | 
its constitution, will save immense sums 
which must go to the policy holders, as the | 
only proper place. @ Mr. Charles E.| 
Hughes, who became famous by conduct-| , 
ing the investigation of the Legislative | 
Committee, and who speaks with authority, | 
has recently said: “We have had great 
companies exposed to close and unsparing 
analysis, only to find that their solidity was as 
the rock of Gibraltar. I would rather take 
insurance in a New York company com- 
pelled to transact business under these restric- | 
tions, than in any company not so restricted, | 
and | believe that will be the sentiment of | 

the people of these United States.” | 


‘sometimes in groups of 3 or 4. 
| is discovered by probing the ground. 


| 








| 





q If you would like to know 

for yourself the latest phases of 

Life Insurance, or wish infor- 

mation concerning any form of 

policy, consult our nearest agent, 
or write direct to 





The Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
New York 


| 


i 





| free to turn about its diameter is placed inside 
' plane perpendicular to the cylinder. 


| sible for a war-ship to explode a mine by giving 


| the ground, some freshly opened, some filled up 


| fog over Paris, and upon exposing plates of 
| gelatin on the roof of his house, prepared for 


| obtained samples of volcanic ash, which, upon 


“ANew Way to explode Mines.—Some | 
of the European technical journals describe 
a new method of exploding mines based upon 
the action of sound-waves, It is known from 
laboratory experiments that if a disk which is 


a cylindrical resonator, and the fundamental 
note is sounded, the disk will place itself in a 
By causing 
such a turning disk, governed by sound-waves, 
to complete an electric circuit, it would be pos- 


|a certain signal on a siren, tuned to the same 
note as that of the resonator. 


Sd 


| pean Boulder Quarries.—In the 

ighborhood of the Chiltern Hills, in 
Buckinghamshire, the attentive traveller’s eyes 
{are caught by many holes and depressions in 


|and overgrown with vegetation, which indicate 
the sites of quarries of a remarkable kind. The 
stone obtained from these quarries is cut from 
huge erratic boulders of sandstone, conveyed | © 
thither in some past geologic age, and buried | 
from a few inches to 30 or 40 feet in the soil. | 
Sometimes these boulders are found singly and 
Their location 
The stone 
becomes very hard on exposure to the air, and | 





| is excellent for building and similar purposes. | 


Windsor Castle is said to have been constructed 
of this kind of stone. ~ 
shes from Vesuvius.—On April 1ith, 
while Vesuvius was still pouring forth 
clouds of dust and ashes, Mons. Stanislas 
Mennier, the French geologist, noticed a peculiar 


the purpose of catching atmospheric dust, he | 


examination, proved to be identical in composi- 
tion with that shot out of the crater of Vesuvius 
during the great eruption of 1822, when, as on | 
| the present occasion, the conical summit of the 
volcano was blown away. 


& 


as Mounds.’’—This is a popular name 

in Texas for the low, circular cusinenees, 
| averaging 20 feet in diameter and 2 feet in 
| height, which abound in forest and prairie | 
regions in Louisiana, Texas, southern Arkansas 
and the Indian Territory. On the supposition 
that the mounds have been raised by ascending | 
gas from subterranean oil pools, they are regarded 
as indicating oil beneath. 
geologist, who has examined the mounds, dis- 
putes this theory of their origin. They occur | 
in many districts where not the least sign of oil | 
or gas has been discovered. Mr. Hill thinks | 
that they owe their existence mainly to unequal | 


| settling of the ground in poorly drained areas | 


subjected to abundant periodic rainfall. 


& 


eculiarities of Submarines.—Equilib- 

rium is almost as difficult to maintain for a 
submarine vessel as for an aeroplane. With 
modern large submarines, says Sir W. H. 
White, the act of diving is performed when the 
vessels have headway. The bow is depressed 
by horizontal rudders controlled by skilled men, | 
and the vessel moves obliquely downward. The | 
desired depth having been attained, the steers- 
man must so manage the horizontal rudders 
that the vessel shall practically maintain its 
level, but, in fact, its course becomes really an 
undulating one, up and down. There must be 





;no movements of men or weights in the vessel 


without immediate compensation to restore and 
| maintain the balance, else the submarine may 
dive to a disastrous depth. Manual has been 
found better than automatic control. 


| aml do things in day time. 


| of medicine, 


| that craving, gnawing feeling would start up, and 


Robert T. Hill, | 





Contented 
Servants 





A prime reason why good 
servants are not retained in 
many homes is the drudgery 
caused byrunning stoves, grates 
and hot-air furnaces, and the 
endless work necessary to rid 
the rooms of their ash-dust and 
dirt. Servants prefer homes 
warmed by 


HERICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS 


AMERICAN Radiators distribute the «uniform 
warmth of Hot Water or Low Pressure Steam heating 
all through the house—clay and night. But they | 


CANNOT carry dust and ashes, With the aid of 
IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators the 
home is far more easily cared for, and good servants 
retained. Besides, where relieved of such drudgery, 
good servants have more time to perform the better 
things in domestic science—rightly earn their pay. 
Where ‘‘mother prefers to do her own work” they 
save her time one half. The fuel economy, lessened 
wear on carpets, furniture and draperies, and freedom 
from repairs soon pay for the little larger first cost 
of the heating outfit—which thereafter becomes « 
dividend-payer—everybody contented. 


Put in OLD or new buildings—any kind or size—city 
or country. Write to-day for free, valuable booklet, 
**Heating Investments.” Sales Branches and Ware. 
houses throughout America and Europe 


ARERICAN CAN RADIATOR ({OMPANY 


CHICAGO. 


- GOOD NIGHT’S SLEEP — 


NO MEDICINE 80 RENEFICIAL TO BRAIN 
AND NERVES. 











Lying awake nights makes it hard to keep awake 
To take “tonics and | 
stimulants” under such cireumstances is like set- 
ting the house on fire to see if you can put it out. 

The right kind of food promotes refreshing 
sleep at night and a wide awake individual during 
the day. 

A lady changed from her old way of eating, to 
Grape-Nuts, and says: 

“For about three years I had been a great suf- 
ferer from indigestion. After trying several kinds 
the doctor would ask me to drop off 
potatoes, then meat, and so on, but in a few days 


I would vomit everything I ate and drank. 

“When I started on Grape-Nuts, vomiting 
stopped, and the bloating feeling which was so 
distressing disappeared entirely. 

“My mother was very much bothered with diar- 
| rhoea before commencing the Grape-Nuts, because 
her stomach was so weak she could not digest 
her food. Since using Grape-Nuts she is well, and 
says she don’t think she could live without it. 

“It is a great brain restorer and nerve builder,’ 
for I can sleep as sound and undisturbed after a 
supper of Grape-Nuts as in the old days when | 
could not realize what they meant by a ‘bad 
stomach.’ There is no medicine so beneficial to 
nerves and brain as a good night’s sleep, such as 
you can enjoy after eating Grape-Nuts.’’ | 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason.” 











BEE BOOK FREE. 


Tells of pleasure in rearing bees and getting 
out of honey. It’s good reading. Sample cops ‘ 
Gleanings in Bee Culture free. (6 months’ trial 25¢ 
Money back if not satistied. The A. I. Root Co., Medina, 0. 





‘* These two / use daily."’ 


ARNICA 
Tooth 
Soap 


Is antiseptic; 
preserves while it 
beautifies. No 
spilling or wast- 
ing; convenient 
and economical. 


25 Cents 
At all Druggists 


STRONG'S 
Arnica Jelly (carvoiatea) 


Keeps the skin free from roughness 
and pimples. Nothing better for 
sunburn or chapping; also for cuts, 
bruises, burns and all eruptions. 
Keeps the skin soft, smooth and del- 
icate. The collapsable metal tube is 
convenient and unbreakable. 

Take tt with you wherever you go. 
It your druggist hasn't it—Send to us. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 


C, H, STRONG & CO. 
CHICAGO 





















Boys who shoot 
U .22s learn to 
specify U. M.C. 
30-30, U. M. C. 

.38-55 Cartridges, 
etc., when they 
become big game 

hunters. They 

find also that 


U.M. C. 


Arrow and Nitro 
Club Shot Shellsare 
the kind their fa- 

thers shoot. 

Bows Buy the Best—U.M.C. 
THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE CO, 

Bridgeport, Conn. 
Agency: 313 Broadway, New York City. 

















“JUNIOR LEAGUE” 
BASEBALL SUIT. 
(\ 





This Suit is made of gray flannel, well 
finished. Itis cut on the same pattern and 
follows closely the style of uniform now 
worn by the members of the National and 
American Leagues. The Pants are not 
padded. Sizes range from 8 to 16 years, 
When ordering be sure to give the size as 
well as the Initial desire d. 

The lete Sui of Shirt, 

Pants, Cap, Belt. phn a ‘tick Initial, 

given only to Companion subscribers for 

one new subscription and 40c. extra, 


postage included. Price $1.25, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 























VERY HOT SUN 
VERY HOT IRONS 
VERY HOT WATER 


damage and fade delicate 
|fabrics—besides, isn't your 
COMFORT worth consider | 
ing ? | 


RP Saalints 


washes perfectl n COLD 
or LUKEWARM Water with- 
out Rubbing or other Soap. 
PEARLINE _ makes 























THE YOUTH’S COMPANION isan illustrated 


weekly paper for all the family. ts sub- 
scription price is $1.75 a year,in advance. Entered 
at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
matter, 


Twelve or Sixteen pence are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during | 
1@ year. 


th 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order, When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is Liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 











THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANION. AUG. 23, 1906 








threatened with consumption and in search of a | 
dry climate, wandered into the valley. Finding a 
spring in a little cafion, they put up a cabin and 


| lived for seven years in the very midst of the 





which shows when the subscription expires, will | 


he changed. 


Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found 
on our books unless this is done, 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
t 
PERRY _ MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue, 





TREATMENT OF OBESITY. 


he treatment of obe- 


constitutional tendency 
to grow fat, is by no 
means a simple matter, 
but one which often 
taxes the knowledge 
and skill of the most 
expert of physicians to 
the utmost. It does not 
consist merely in the 
reduction of flesh, al- 
though even that is not 
the easy thing it is 
sometimes thought to be, but in so changing the 
nutritional processes of the body that whatever 
is put into the mouth over and above the actual 
necessities of the body will not be changed into 
fat and deposited in the tissues. 





There are three sorts of nutriment contained in 


food, namely, the proteid, or nitrogenous material, 
the fats, and the carbohydrates, or starches and 
sugars. Any or all of these substances can be 
turned into fat in the body, but the chief source of 
supply of this material is the starch or sugar—the 
two are the same after being digested. 

The problem of the physician is to alter the 


nutritive processes in such a way that the system | 


will burn up the sugar and use it to supply energy 
rather than convert it into burdensome fat. That 
problem is too deep for discussion here, but it is 
interesting to glance at the means best adapted to 
reduce the flesh to a comfortable figure and then 
prevent its reformation. This is effected chiefly 
by dieting. But it will not do to cut off all sweets 
and starchy food at once; the body needs them 
in certain measure, and will suffer if it does not 
yet them. 

A person who is very much over weight should 
reduce the amount of sugar; he should learn to 
take his tea and coffee unsweetened, a better way 
than to supply the sweetening by saccharin, which 
is a drug and not always void of harm. Very 
sweet desserts should be omitted, although a light 
custard, bread pudding without sauce, or a piece 
of apple pie may be taken to finish off the dinner. 
The very starchy vegetables, such as rice and 
potatoes, must be given up. 

It is seldom necessary, except in extreme cases, 
to cut off butter and other fats, since fat in the 
food, curiously enough, is not usually converted 
into fat in the body. Not more than one glass of 
water, or one cup of tea or coffee should be taken 
with the meal, but a glass of water should be 
drunk about half an hour before each meal and at 
bedtime. 

Early rising should be the rule, and sleep should 
not exceed seven, or at most eight, hours. Plenty 
of exercise should be taken in the open air, and 
the living- and sleeping-rooms should be abun- 
dantly flushed with pure air. By these means it 
may be possible to keep the flesh down, although 
no régime will cure the tendency to make fat. 


* © 


DEATH VALLEY. 


he bodies of two young prospectors have just 

been found in the famous Death Valley of 
southern California. Lost in this hottest and dry- 
est area known, they had perished of thirst. In 
the old gold-seeking days the valley claimed many 
a vietim from the fortune-hunters who crossed the 
country. 

Less was known about it then than now, not 
only because it had not been so thoroughly ex- 
plored, but also because means of circulating 
zeographical knowledge among the people were 
lacking. Each new body of California -bound 
travellers had to discover its terrors themselves. 

Death Valley covers an area of about five hun- 
dred square miles. It is a deep cut in the plains. 
At the bottom of it is a salt flat, strong in salt and 
alkaline compounds. 

This murderous region demanded its first 
recorded human toll in 1849, when sixty-eight out 
of seventy Mormon emigrants, who wandered into 
the trap, gave up their lives. The story of their 
sufferings is too horrible to repeat. 

The valley is a storehouse of wealth—gold and 
other valuable metals and minerals. There are 
beds of borax, niter, soda and salt. It is a treas- 
ure-box, but Death holds the key. In its precincts 
more persons have perished than in any similar 
urea, save that of the great battle-fields. 

Thirst is not the only danger ; deadly vapors and 
poisonous dusts arise to suffocate the unwary. 

Yet into this place of death two people once 
went in search of life. A husband and wife, both 


| pitcher, and his speed was not at all phenomenal, 


shunned spot. Then the wife died, and the hus- 
band went mad of grief and loneliness. 


& © 


OF GENERAL APPLICATION. 


t was observed concerning one of the pitchers 
in a certain professional baseball team that he | 
was not a particularly brilliant player in his posi- | 
tion. He had no better assortment of “drops,” 
“out-curves” or “in-shoots’” than the average 





yet he seemed to have a faculty of winning games. 


A frequent patron of this club once asked the 
captain for an explanation. 4 

“How does it happen,” he said, “that you gener- 
ally win when he pitches?” : ; 

“Well,” responded the captain, “‘you notice that 
he never chins the umpire, and never kicks? 

thon 9 

“He’s always smiling?” 

“Tea.” 
“Always seems to be doing the best he can 
“Yes.” 


“Well, do you think we don’t notice that, too? 


9” 


| We know he’s a good fellow, we all like him, and 


| when he’s in the box we give him_the waar 
| support we’ve got in the shop. a 


Boston, Mass. | 


| 


sity, that is, of the | 


| 
| 
| 








best 
That’s why we | 
win games when he pitches.” | 

Here is a principle with a wider field of applica- 
tion than a baseball field. 
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HE KNEW MRS. BARKER. 


he Barkers possessed three large, intelligent 

tortoise-shell cats, and sometimes as many as 
three families of kittens. Mrs. Barker was much 
too tender-hearted to drown or chloroform the | 
superfluous kittens, yet she could not keep them 
all; consequently she devoted much time and 
thought to finding happy homes for the tortoise- 
shell progeny. 


One spring the daughter of a neighbor, who had 
moved some years previously to another town, 


wanes to pay Mrs. Barker a visit. As the little | 


visitor was about to depart, Mrs. Barker exclaimed 
we yb 

“By the way, Alice, wouldn’t you like a kitten 
to take home with you?” 

“T’d like it,” returned Alice, wistfully, “but the | 
very last thing father said when I came away was, | 
‘Alice, whatever else you do, don’t bring home 
any cats.’” 


* © 


FREE FOR A TIME. 


he Northby Clarion never failed to notice the 

presence of a visitor in the small town, and if 

he was a person known to fame, the Clarion made 

suitable comments. Occasionally these comments 
were so worded as to prove unwittingly keen. 


The Rev. Mr. Besom was a man known in 
the pulpit as a fearless setter-forth of rights and 
wrongs, but in the domestic circle he displayed 
for prudential reasons, considerable reserve o 
speech and action. 

“Doctor Besom is once more among us for a 
brief season,” wrote the chronicler of Northby’s | 





social and _ religious life. ‘He says and does 
exactly as he thinks right, without regard to the 
opinions or belief of others. 

“His wife is not with him.” 


* © 


** WITHOUT.” 


he German girl who presided over the soda- | 

fountain in Heckelmeyer’s drug-store was 
accustomed to patrons who did not know their 
own minds, and her habit of thought was difficult 
to change. 


“Td like a glass of plain soda,” said a stout 
man, entering one day in evident haste as well 
as thirst. 

“You have vanilla, or you have lemon?” tran- 
quilly inquired the young woman. 

“T want plain soda—without sirup. Didn’t oy 
understand me?’’ asked the stout man, testily. 

“Yas,” and the placid German face did not 
change in expression or color. “But wat kind 
sirup you want him mitout? Mitout vanilla, or 
mitout lemon ?”’ 


& © 


POOR WEAPONS. 


r. Lafferty had asked the druggist for some- 

thing to kill moths, and the druggist, says a 
writer in the Chicago Record-Herald, sold him ten 
cents’ worth of moth balls. 


The next day Mr. Lafferty returned, and holdin 
out the crumbled remains of some of the moth 
balls, he said, “Are yez the young man that sold 
thim things to me yisterday?”’ 

“Tam. What’s the matter with them?” 

“Th’ idea of a dacent sthore selling thim things 
to kill moths or annything else! If yez can show 
me a man that can hit a moth wid wan o’ thim, I’ll 
say nawthing about the pitchers and the looking- 
glass me an’ the ould woman broke.” 


® & 


NOT USED TO IT. 


hat disaster breeds endurance no one doubts. 


An Easterner, who was visiting in California | 
at the time of the recent calamity, fully recognized | 


this fact, and gave the Californians full credit for 
it. 

A building had collapsed as a result of the 
earthquake. Besides several Californians, con- 
fined beneath the débris was a New Yorker. As 
the rescuers began removing the brick and tim- 





FOR BABY RASHES, 
Itchings and Chafings, Cuticura Soap and 
Cuticura Ointment are Worth 
Their Weight in Gold. 

The suffering which Cuticura Soap and Ointment 
have alleviated among the young, and the comfort 
they have afforded worn-out and worried parents, have 
led to their adoption in countless homes as priceless 
curatives for the skin and scalp. Infantile and birth 
humors, milk-crust, scald-head, eezemas, rashes, itch- 
ings, chatings, and every form of itching, scaly, pimply 
skin and scalp humors, with loss of hair, are speedily, 
permanently and economically cured. (Adv. 


THE HAYES DEVOTED TO ASTHMA 
BULLET ae eer er, Malle’ fee on NT. 

















bers, a feeble voice called from a corner of the 
building far below: 

. J here! I am from the East, and am unused 
to earthquakes. Take me out first.” 


® © 


THE GREATER DIFFICULTY. 
—_——_ driving an automobile on a country 
road, says a writer in a Virginia newspaper, | 

met an old-fashioned high carriage in which was 
an old-fashioned couple. They jumped to the | 
ground and the automobile came to a halt. 

The gentleman of the car stepped forward, and | 
offered to help lead the horse past the machine. 

“Oh, never mind the horse, never mind the 
horse,” said the old gentleman. ‘You lead the old 
me Bee that thing, and I’ll get the horse by all 
right.” 


Avoid Dressmaking Delays 


Don’t Wait from 4 | 
to 8 Weeks for Your 
Dressmaker 
to make ‘Jour Fall 
costume. ye have 
over 600 tailors and 
can start to make your 
garment the day your 
order reaches us. 
It_will be made ac- 
cording to your_per- 
sonal tastes and re- 
quirements, and to 
your individual meas- 
urements; therefore 
it will fit and become 
ou. If your suit is 
made by us you will not 
tind another garment 
in your town like it. 
here is an exclu- 
siveness about our 
costumes which _ dis- 
tinguishes them from 
the ready-made kind. 
We guarantee to 
tit you and satisfy 
you in every way, 
or — y re- 
fund your money. 


FALL 
© SUITS 


Latest New York Styles. $6 to $25 


Our new Fall Style Book illustrates over 100 
beautiful designs worn by fashionable dressers in 
New York, and tells you what is suitable for every 
occasion. We will send it free together with a large 
assortment of samples selected from our stock of over 
450 varieties of the newest materials for this Fall 
and Winter. The Style Book illustrates: 

VISITING COSTUMES . . $6.00 to $20.00 

TAILOR-MADE SUITS . . $7.50 to $25.00 

NEW FALL SKIRTS . . . $3.50 to $15.00 

FALL and WINTER COATS $6.50 to $25.00 

ULSTERS andRAINCOATS $8.75 to $20.00 
We prepay express charges on these garments to any part 

of the U. S., which means a big saving to you. 
toany part of the United States 
We Send Free our Dew Fall Book of New York 
Fashions, showing the latest styles and containing our 
Copyrighted measurement chart; also a large assort- 


ment of Sam of the newest materials. 
“DAY: You receive them by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co. 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
Mail Orders Only. No Agents or Branches. Est. 18 Years. 





Price Bec. 


Growing Girls 


develop naturally and systematically 
in the Ferris Waist, in which their 
chests have room to expand and their 
lungs to breathe, while their backs 
are properly poised and their forms 
protected by its gentle support. 


FERRIS 


sense WAISTS 


hold the clothing with strongly tape- 
fastened buttons and safety pin at- 
tachment for hose supporters, resting 
the weight evenly on the shoulders. 





Made for women and children in all 
styles and sizes. Sold by leading dealers. 
“Ferris Good Sense” always sewed on 
the front. Ferris Book—/ree. 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 
341 Broadway, New York. 








Are You a 
Judge 
of Vinegar? 


What does the grocer give when you simply ask 
for ‘“‘ vinegar”? 


Nine times out of ten you get a harsh, crude prod- 
uct possibly more or less adulterated and danger- 
ous, with which there is no reliable guarantee, either 
of wholesomeness or flavor. 


Show that you are a judge of good vinegar by ask- 


~ HEINZ 


Pure Vinegars 


—Malt Vinegar for table use and salad dressing; 
White Pickling for pickling and preserving, also 
excellent for the table; Cider Vinegar for those who 
prefer it—all of which are free from impurity of 
every kind, each standing pre-eminent in its class. 








“THE GIRL IN THE WHITE CAP” 


will send you a helpful 
booklet about vinegars 
if you write for it. 


Heinz Malt Vinegar, a clear, richly colored, mel- 
low liquid, is brewed from fine selected barley malt. 
It is without doubt the most delicious and healthful 
vinegar that can be produced. 


Heinz Pickling and Heinz Cider Vinegars also 
reach so high a degree of excellence that they more 
than fulfill the requirements of the strictest pure 


food laws of any state or government. . 
You can buy Heinz Pure Vinegars at any reliable oy 
grocer’s in sealed bottles or by measure. But be Vap TIES 


sure you are protected by the name HEINZ, for 
vinegar is an article easily substituted. 


Heinz Vinegars with Heinz Pure Olive 
Oil make a salad combination unsurpassed. 
Others of the Pu Varieties are Heinz Sweet 
Pickles, Chow Chow, India Relish, Preserved 
Fruits, Baked Beans, etc. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, 
New York — Pittsburgh — Chicago — London 
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EPAGE’S PHOTOPASTE | 


IN JARS AND TUBES. 










ors jery 
strong — corners will not curl. Largest 
bottle now sold for 6c.( by mail,l0c.) In ae V4 
for large users, carton work, etc. 

i PACE’ MUCILAGE 
202. size retails 5e.; by mail, 10c, 
ACE’S CLUE-—1 0z., l0c.: by 
A gt BS wheat CEMENT 
» 143 Kasex Avenue, Gloucester. Mass. 











| Water Supply for 


Country Houses. 
THE PROBLEM SOLVED! 


No elevated tank 
to freeze or 
leak. 


Tank located 
in cellar. 


Any pressure 
up to 60 
pounds. 















SEND FOR CATALOGUE D. 
Let our Engineers figure out your needs. 


LUNT MOSS COM PANY 
. 43 South Market St., Boston. 
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Toothache 
um 


Stops toothache instantly, 
whether there’s a cavit 
or not. Is not dissolved in 
the mouth, but stays right 
on the spot. Stops decay. 
Don’t take substitutes. 
See that you get Dent’s 
Toothache Gum, Yel- 
low Label. At all drug- 
gists, 15 cents, or by mai 
Dent’s Corn Gum cures 
corns and bunions, 16 cents. 
Cc. 8S. DENT & CO. 
51 Larned St., Detroit, Mich. 














A Swell Affair. 








SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES OF 


HANDIFOLD 


ToiLet Paper 


The 
Best 
Toilet 
Paper 
in the 
World 
in a 
Neat, 
Clean, 











Handy 





Package. 





A fine, soft, sanitary paper, always pro- 
tected from dirt, dust and germs. Serves 
from the original package—one sheet at 
atime. No litter, no waste. 

Eight packages of Handifold will supply 
a large family one year. Kach package 
comes in a patented, handy and dust- 
— box, with convenient hanger, ready 
or instant use anywhere. 

Uf dealer doesn’t carry“ Handifold” Toilet Paper 
write us to-day for Sree samples and prices. 
THE HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., 
116 Bedford St., Boston. 


Old Grist Mi 
Wheat Cofife 


* 

























Seems more delicious than ever these hot 
days. Shows that Old Grist Mill Wheat 
Coffee is better than real coffee, whether 
served hot or cold, summer or winter. 

20 Cents a Pound. 
Get it—if you have to go to the other grocer. 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, BOSTON, MASS. 
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A SHEEP-DOG TRIAL. 


f one wishes to know how it is possible for 

the shepherds on lonely English fells to keep 

count or take guardianship of their mountain 

| flocks, says the author of ‘‘Months at the 

Lakes,’’ they should see a sheep-dog trial, and 

| learn how dog and man seem to have one mind 
and work together. 

The ordinary sheep-dog trial is arranged as 
follows: Sheep of two or three flocks are brought 
together in a pen; a course is arranged with 
flags and hurdles. ‘The sheep will have to be 
driven round certain flags and between others, 


between certain hurdles down to a pen a| 


quarter of a mile or more from the start. A 
certain time limit is set in which the work must | 
be done. ‘The master of the dog is then placed | 
|in position, and virtually made prisoner by a 
| chain from a post over his arm to that — 
At a given signal three sheep are loosed that 
have never been accustomed to run together 
before, and the master of the dog gives his 
directions either by whistle or hand-lifting or 
voice to his four-footed friend, the collie. 

As soon as the oy have passed between 
the last flags and are headed for the pen, the 


shepherd slips his chain and goes off to help lj 
— | his friend, the dog. 


9 more than two or three minutes left to do the | 
| the pen, but absolutely unwilling to enter in; 
the dog sits silent. The man ‘‘hows’’ and 
| hisses at them, but they stand obstinate. Sud- 


He knows that he has not 


trick. ‘There are the sheep close to the door of 


| denly one slips round the corner of the pen; the 
| dog ina moment heads him and turns him back. 
‘They are all three together at the mouth of the 
| pen; two enter, the third flashes round the other 
way. The dog draws up to guard the pen, in 
which already there are two prisoners ; the man 
meets the runaway and wed him back. The 
dog disappears into space, for he knows that if 
he is seen, the runaway will not face him. 
But in that moment the prisoners inside realize 
that the dog has disappeared, and just as the 
shepherd brings the third delinquent to join the | 
two in the pen, they dash forth, the third joins 
them in a triumphant scamper, the judge’s | 
whistle sounds, and the shepherd’s chance is | 
lost. 


* & 


EAST-INDIAN TRAVEL. 


hen the older races adopt modern ways of 
travel they are at a disadvantage. They 
appear as infants on the road. With gipsy vans 
and tattered tents they would be quite at home. 
But the making time a matter of economy is 
beyond their comprehension. In the pages of 
“The High Road of Empire’’ one finds a 
graphic account of how the Hindus travel by | 
rail. 
An Indian railway-station is always rather | 
an entertaining place. The amount of native | 
traffic is astounding, and the stations are always | 
| filled with a jabbering crowd. I believe that ‘if | 
a native is to leave by a morning train, he | 
| comes to the station overnight, and, not troub- | 
ling about time-tables, sleeps there so as to be | 
sure of catching the train. You find the natives | 
on the platform outside the ticket offices, lying | 
asleep with heads covered, rolled in their cotton 
quilts, huddled 2 on one another in indistin- | 
guishable heaps like bodies on a battle-field. | 
The third-c waiting-room is a large hall | 
with iron gratings for doors, rather like a cage 
in a me rie. You look through the gratings 
and see all kinds of strangely garbed people | 
sitting and lying about. They are not allowed | 
on the platform till nearly time-for their train, 
when the cage is opened and they spring to 
life. With cries and shouts,—in which the 
water-sellers and sellers of sweets join,—they 
all bustle down the long platform, gathering 
up their bundles, and, with most un-Oriental 
lack of dignity, push and run to the train. 
| There they may seen presently, cooped up 
| in the crate-like carriages, lying on the floor, or 
| standing on the seats, in great confusion but 
apparent content. 
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BRAVED THE RISK. 

We the elderly spinster from Boston had 
spent a week with her frivolous New 
York friend, she took on a sort of mild gaiety 
hitherto unknown to her. Then suddenly she 
added to the gaiety a severe cold in her head. 


‘*There! I might have known you’d been 
doing too much for the last few days, you poor 
dear!’’ said the New Yorker, penitently. ‘‘I 
suppose I’ve dragged you out to all sorts of 
places when you would much rather have sat 
quietly at home with a good book. And yes- | 
terday it stormed, too. I’m so sorry!”’ | 

‘*You needn’t mind at all; I don’t,’’ said 
her Boston guest, recklessly. ‘‘I know just 
how I got this cold. It was going without my 
spectacles, and taking that lorgnette you’ve 
given me instead to the concert last night. 
| And I shall do it again,’’ she asserted, with a | 
| brave sniff. | 

* & 
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HARD FOR THE OTHERS. 

hen Abner Rawles made a complimentary 
speech to one person he was apt to offend | 
| everybody else within hearing. His remark at 
the wedding of Mary Locke and Wilson Peters 
| Was no exception to this rule. 

He looked at Mary first, then he allowed his 
gaze to roam over her three unmarried sisters, 
all older than she, and none of them noted for 
beauty. Then his eyes sought those of Wilson. 

**Well,”’ he said, wringing his friend’s hand, 
**vou’ve got the pick of the lot, no mistake!’’ 























A Bank Account 
gives Investment 
Opportunities. 


If you had the cash to purchase a 
choice bit of real estate in your neighbor- 
hood you would feel pretty well fixed, 
probably—-but you haven’! the cash, 













Sit down a minute and figure in how 
short a time you can buy that lot by start 
ing a bank account and adding to it 
weekly, plus 4% interest compounded | r 

| 
| 










semiannually. 

The result will surprise you. 

We pay 4% on savings accounts, 
—Is this more than your local bank ? 


HOUSE WARMING 
|” HEATERS 


FOR STEAM OR HOT WATER 


Do Their Duty in 
Spite of Wind or | 


WINCHESTER 


We have been established since 1855. 

We have a capital of $500,000, a sur- 
plus of $750,000, and over 8,800 deposi- 
tors with total deposits of $6,250,000. 










Your account is safe; will it earn more 
with us than in your local bank? 







Weather. 


Do away with that 
“Cold Room.” | 


Especially “ee 
=ngland 








Write to-day for our ‘* 4%”’ 
by mail booklet. 


banking 


















- for our New Eng I 
Slater Trust Company, Homes, old or new. 
PAWTUCKET, R. IL. Write for Catalogue | 

SMITH € THAYER CO., 











Box 3152, Boston, Mass. 












FROM THE FAMOUS 
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Taylor’s 






















CAMPING TENTS. 
Store Camp life is considered by many one of 
Pri - sat “ . the most delightful of summer recreations. 
rice, ere’s a a a ‘. : “at aera . ¥ 
post-paid, can’t be beaten for We offer for this | al. _ five sizes of wall 
comfort and conve- tents. ‘These are made of a good quality 
nience. Rollit, crush of white tent drilling The prices quoted 
’ it, dent it. Always tnclude the | and : lete 
ready fora journey include the poles and pins complete . 
or the piazza. Made of fine quality ___ Sent by express, charges paid by receiver. 
fur felt, colors black, fawn and Length Height Price of Tent 
steel. The same style Hat made and Breadth. rent, Wall at. 
of wool felt, colors dark blue or 6 x 6 6 feet $ 4.50 
light brown, price, post-paid, 50c, a 7 * 6.00 
7 ws 7 <9) 7.00 
Satisfaction quaranteed or money l= © Say at : yo 
refunded. Send size wanted to ose : ee 


1 x 12 9% “ 4 2.25 


TAYLOR'S HAT STORE, 3 Hanover St., BOSTON, MASS. PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


Remit by Postal or Express Money-Order, 














PP LOLOL Lt el ™ 


eemeercen, | 
Ice Cream 


Crowns the Feast 


providing the flavor and 
consistency are pleasing. 


JUNKET 


TABLETS 


make the ice cream of such 
a delightfully smooth and 
velvety body, and of such 
exquisitely delicious taste, that 
the guests all remember the oc- 
casion with pleasure. 

We mail ten tablets to make 

quarts, post-paid, for ten cents. 

Your Grocer Sells Junket Tablets. 


CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY, 
P. O. Box 3088, Little Falls, N. Y. 
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[ “Retained when all 


rejected.” 


Best for Babies. 


The ease with which it is digested and 

assimilated and its richness in the elements of 
nutrition make BENGER’s Foop the most desirable 
food for babies and young children. It contains none 

of the rough particles which are peculiarly irritating to 


It is 


the sensitive stomach, but is a smooth, creamy f 
extremely rich in all the elements of nutrition. 
the best solution of the problem of hand-rearing. 


Do Your Best for Baby. Feed it 


BENGER’S FOOD. 

Send for Illustrated Descriptive Booklet. 
Sold in tins by first-class druggists, or sent post-paid by 
BENGER’S FOOD, Limited, 

78 Hudson Street, New York. 


LAMONT. CORLISS & CO.. 
Sole Importers 


















THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 


























certainly 
does 
‘Make 


Cookin 





WRITE FOR 
HANDSOME BOOKLET 


of the 


Modern 
Glenwood 


Home Grand 
Weir Stove Company 


c TAUNTON, MASS. 























